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against whom these collectors are so continually 
pouring out their charges of fraud; and the cap- 
tains of the fishing smacks, for intelligence, integ- 
rity, and fair dealing in the community, stand 
vastly before the collectors. 

These collectors say that the great work for the 
revenue cutters is to watch the fishermen and keep 
them from cheating. Now, I will tell youa little 
something about that, Mr. President; I happen to 
know something about it, for [ live within about 
ten miles of the sea-shore. The port of Ports- 
mouth, I believe, collects about four thousand dol- 
lars of revenue a year, and you pay your officers 
$10,000 a year for collecting. I believe they havea 
revenue cutter there. Every collector wants a rev- 
enue cutter, and I will tell. you the use made of 
them, and about all the use on that coast. po 
are pleasure beats, by which and in which the col- 
lectors entertain their friends with sea voyages 
and fishing voyages, after mackerel, and cod, &c.; 
and every possible excuse that a collector can get 
up is got up te induce the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to allow him a revenue cutter to go on pleas- 
ure excursions in the summer time. Why, I 
have known them to get up a party in Boston 
and go away down to the British coast and spend 
the summer, and the service they rendered their 
country was writing very graphic articles of their 
sea shore experience and publishing them in the 
Boston newspapers. Well, sir, to induce the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to give these gentlemen 
revenue cutters to make pleasure excursions in at 
the public expense, it is suggested that the fish- 
ermen are committing awful frauds, and if the 
Secretary will only give them a cutter, they will 
expose the frauds and save an immense deal to 
the Treasury ! es 

Now, sir, I have a proposition to make; and I 
wish that when you see the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury you will nameitto him. Tell him to set the 
fishermen to watching the collectors; and if they 
do not expose frauds, two dollars to one, and 
make savings to your Treasury—provided they 
can get at the frauds of the collectors—I will give 
up, and abandon the whole thing. This — 
against the fishermen of being fraudulent, made 
in this wholesale way by these collectors, is a 
falsehood and a libel on them., There is no class 
of men who stand fairer in the community than 
they do; and jast*and least of all should these 
charges come from the officials of your custom- 
houses. I know something about these custom- 
house officers,too. Generally speaking, they are 
men that understand who it is that is Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is almost always a southern 
man—sometimes a northe:a man with southern 
principles, but generally a southern man—and 
these collectors, for the purpose of making them- 
selves agreeable to the powers that be in the 
Treasury Department, send in these false and li- 
belous accusations against better men than they 
are; and suggest that piey are guilty of great 
frauds, the conclusion of all which is that if they 
can have a cutter at their disposal they can be ex- 
posed! No, sir; no man that is acquainted with 
these men will believe for a moment that their 
characters will suffer in comparison with the col- 
lectors who malign and detract and slander them. 

A good deal has been said about the frauds 
which it is said are committed at sea. Some of 
these collectors do not know much more about a 
boat or about the sea than men living west of the 
mountains that never saw the sea. Some of them 
do. A vessel goes out fishing for cod. Well, if 

you want to fish for cod you must have a lon 

ine, a heavy sinker, a large hook, and baitit wit 

some substantial matter, generally clam. You 
put your line down until the sinker touches the 
bottom, then draw up a little, and you begin to 
catch cod. In the neighborhood of the cod are 
always found the halibut. There are friendly 
relations between the cod and halibut; and they 
frequent the same grounds with pollock and had- 
dock. The halibut not understanding that it is 
illegal for them to take hold of the bait, very fre- 
quently get hold of what is legally intended fora 
cod, and the fishermen haulthemin. Whatshall 
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| they do? Throw them overboard ? It would seem 
to be implied that they should. Now, the factis, 
that this cod fishing does not mean catching cod; 


but there are two kinds of fisheries—mackerel |! 
| 


| >? 
| verse as shooting snipes and hunting lions are, 
| because the cod are caught, as I told you, with a 
| long line and heavy sinker near the bottom, and 
| the mackerel are caught with a very small line and 
ja very small hook, indeed. One cod-fish hook 
| will weigh down a hundred mackerel hooks; and 
| instead of having large substantial bait, such as 
| would bea temptation to halibut, it is alittle one, 
not bigger than a picayune, with which the mack- 
erel are caught. They goinschools. The mack- 
erel are a social fish. They come near the sur- 
| face; you can see them, and sometimes, when a 
vessel that is fitted out for cod fishing goes along, 
the men see that they are in the midst of a school 
of mackerel. 


fishing and cod fishing; and they are just as di- 


| with some small hooks and lines, and while the 


school is there they throw out and catch the fish. | 
That used to be considered under the law, as ad- | 


_ministered by these patristic collectors, treason 
| against the Government—working a forfeiture of 
| the vessel; but Judge Woodbury, with a good 
| deal of common sense, decided that that was all 

nonsense; and it was nocrime if a vessel that had 
| been fitted out for cod fishing went amongst mack- 
| ereland took a few of them. That is the law, not- 
| withstanding what the collectors may say; and 

there is no violation of the law if pollock, or cusk, 
or haddock, or if halibut bite at the hook that is 
intended forcod fish. Besides, the cod fishery in- 
cludes legitimately the catching of pollock, cusk, 
and haddock. ‘They are salted and cured in the 
| same way, caught on the same ground, and with 


| the same bait; and there is no sort of fraud in- 
tended and none practiced in it, nor do I believe | 


|} one word, as I have before intimated, of the 


| charges that have been made by the collectors in 

| regard to the other allegations of fraud. 

ot only have these men furnished you a reli- | 
| able corps of seamen from whom your seamen are 


to be enlisted, and must be as long as you have 
a navy; but if you will go to the intelligent mer- 
| chants in the cities of New York and Boston, or 


of New York—I do not know how it is south— 
they will tell you from New York to Passama- 

uoddy, that the great school where the success- 
fal, the educated, the intelligent, the enterprising 
sea captains and mates that man your merchant 
vessels come from, is from these very shore fish- 
ermen. To the commerce of New York, Cape Cod 
| is aricher mine than our adventurers have ever 

discovered in California. They rely upon Cape 
Cod and upon the men who are educated in the 


well as their seamen to man their merchant ves- 
sels. Ifyou will take counsel of the men that send 
their ships to every sea, and trust their wealth to 
the contingencies of every clime and of every sea, 
they will tell you that they can part with any- 
thing else better than they can part with the sup- 
ply of the intelligent, educated class of men that 
/ come from Cape Cod and the fishing towns about 
there, for their captains and mates. 

But still, sir, 1 know that we livein aday of prog- 
ress; the wisdom of the fathers amounts to but 
| very little in these times; and we are about, so far 
| as the Senate can go, to repeal this fishing bounty, 
| and to throw away as folly all that we have been 
taught by the wise men who established it, and 
continued it from the earliest days of the Consti- 
tution to the present time. Now, sir, if you think 
men de not want any education to become sailors; 
if you think the amount you spend for that pur- 
| pose is not well bestowed, and may as well be 
| dispensed with, what do you say to dispensing 
| with the schools for educating officers? If you 
, abolish these fishing bounties, and do not want to 
| educate seamen, let usabolish the Annapolis Naval 





| always shall be. It was admitted here by some 
i gentleman, | am not certain that it was not the 
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Knowing that they are subject to | 
these visitors on their voyages, they are prepared | 


any important sea-port on the Atlantic coast east | 


1} 


cod fishery for their captains and their mates, as | 


| School. Iam against it, always was, and, | think, 
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| very distinguished Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Toomss,} that it cost you ten times as much to 
|| educate a naval officer in the Annapolis School as 
it would in any respectable private school, and 
|| ten times as much to educate a manat West Point 
| as it would at any private academy; and by the 
recent action of the Government we have shown 
that we do not think much of their education af- 
ter all, for we have put at the head of a class that 


| graduated last year some young men whe did net 
stay there more than six months, 
| Mr. TOOMBS. They were kicked out. 
| Mr. HALE. Not only kicked out, but told 
never to come back. Now, I say if the fishing 
| bounties are to be repealed—and they are, so far 
| as your vote will go; I do not know how it will 
|| be in the other House—I want you to show your 
| consistency. Ido not want to touch the sugar 
bounty this year. I let thatgo. But let us abolish 
the Annapolis School; let us abolish the Militar 
Academy at West Point; let us be consistent. [f 
|, our seamen do not want education, our officers do 
|| not, for the Army or the Navy. 
I shall vote for the amendment I have just indi- 
cated; and if the amendment prevails—I hardly 
think it will—I shall vote for the bill; because then 
|| it will look to me as if you mean to be in earnest, 
| as if you are honest and impartial, and as if this 
| move made against these fishermen had its origin 
| in anational policy,in an enlarged policy, and was 
| not tainted or tinctured with any prejudice against 
|| New England interests or any hatred of her men 
and her pursuits. But, sir, if this is to go by 
itself; if this, the only money which you pay to 
| educate seamen, is to be withdrawn by the Gov- 
| ernment, and that which you pay to educate offi- 
cers for the Army and for the Navy is to be con- 








|| tinued, I have nothing to say about any inference 


| that anybody will draw; I will leave every one to 
| draw his own inferences; but I will say this: I do 
| not know that I shall have a seat on this floor 
| long, nor do I care much for it; but if God spares 
| my life, and my constituents spare my place, I 
| will make war upon every monopoly, whether it 
| be in the Army or in the Navy, and [ will labor in 


| the humble sphere of my influence for the aboli- 
|} tion of all these distinctions b 


which one set of 
| men are educated at the public expense and the 
| Vast majority left out. 
Sir, there is not a single reason which can be 
| offered for the sustaining of one of those institu- 
_ tions, that does not speak tenfold in favor of this 
| one. You educate your men at West Point, and 
| the great credit they have there is that they do 
ngthMmg useful there except to get an education. 
So itis at Annapolis. They do nothing except 
to qualify themselves. But these seamen, whilst 
| they are getting their education—whilst they are 
training themselves to qualify themselves to do 
honorable and efficient service to the country— 
are at the game time adding to the national treas- 
ure, by drawing sustenance for the people from 
the abundance of the seas. I know something of 
| the perils of this occupation. There is something 
| Inviting in it, and something that is captivating, 
from the very imminence of the peril and the haz- 
ards amid which it is pursugd. Sometimes the 
| storm comes, and it makes orphans of more than 
| half the children of a village. I remember, not 
|| long ago, being in the town of Marblehead, in the 
|| State of Massachusetts, after a great easterly 
| storm, and I was told, as I stood there and saw 
the children coming out of the public schools, 
that *‘more than half the children you see here 
‘| are fatherless, and made go by the late storm, 
about which so much has been said in the pa- 
ers.”” 
. Now, sir, if you want to reform abuses, if you 
'| want to make the Government just and equal, | 
} wonder what it was that turned the eye of reform 
\| to these poor sailors? I wonder where was your 
\| desire for reform when your Naval Register was 
\| before you, and you saw how many post captains 
\| you had drawing $2,500 a year for doing nothing 














|| —** waiting orders?’ More than half of them 
|| are in that condition, and have been more than 
|| half their lives. The Naval Register shows that 
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you have a corps of officers more than double 
what you want. Why, sir, so evident has this 
been that, a few years ago, when Mr. Graham 
was Secretary of the Navy, he actually recom- 
mended that we should build ships of a certain 
class to give employment to our lieutenants. Was 
not that a most beautiful piece of economy? We 
had more officers than we wanted; and for the 
purpose of employing them he actually recom- 
mended the building of additional ships! When 
you see that we have more than twice as many 
naval officers as we want, that half our officers are 
‘* waiting orders,’’ and that a great many of those 
not wailing orders are on shore duties, which 
might as well be performed by any school ma’am 
in the country as by them, I wonder why the eye 
of reform does notlook there. If the state of the 
Treasury is such that we want a little economy 
cseathael, why, in Heaven’s name, I will tell you 
whattolookat. Look atthe official paper which 
has been published this session, by which the 
pay and rations and commutations of all the of- 
ficers of the Army are given. I wish | had it here; 
but I will give youa general idea ofit. You will 
find that the pay proper of some Army officers is 
two or three thousand dollars or less; but when 
you come to look at the aggregate you will find 
it is eight or nine thousand dollars. {do not want 
to say anything disparaging to General Scott; I 
have already expressed my opinion of him here 
on this floor, if anybody cares to know anythiag 
about it; I have as high esteem and regpect for 
him as any man in the world; I think him one of 
the greatest generals of any age, or of the world. 
Sut do you know what we pay General Scott for 
literally doing nothing; for I take it he has noth- 
ing to do in time of peace?) We pay him $18,000 
a year, and some other generals eight or nine 
thousand dollars; and we have got colonels living 
in this city whose pay proper—— 

Mr. CLAY. Will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. H ALE. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAY. Did not the Senator from New 
Hampshire vote to give that to General Scott? 

Mr. HALE. No, sir, I did not; but I will tell 
you what I did. 

Mr. CLAY. Did you vote against it? 

Mr. HALE. I made a speech against confer- 
ring that rank upon General Scott, but | took 
occasion to sav what I now say, that I entertain 
the highest regard and respect for him; that I 
believe him to be one of the greatest generals of 
the age; and when I happened to meet General 
Scott in private, not long after, some malicious 
man took occasion to remind him that I had voted 
against conferring the lieutenant generaley upon 
him; but the General was kind enough to say that 
the compliment which I paid him on the occasion 
was such that he had no reason to complain of 
me. I voted against italways, and I spoke agginst 
it; but I will tell you what I did after he had got 
it. You gave it to him against my voice and 
against my vote; and a controversy arose about 
what was due to him, and it seemed to be the 
sensé of the Senate that he had been rather harshly 
dealt with—I do not say whether it was so or 
not—by the honorable Senator from Mississippi, 
who was then at the head of the War Department. 
An impression got up amongst some of General 
Scott’s friends that he had not had exactly fair 

lay, and that there had been an attempt to with- 
fold from him what, under the fair construction 
of the law, he was entitled to, and I think I did 
vote to give him that, and I would do it again. | 
will vote to give every man what is his just due. 

Mr. DAVIS. If the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will permit me, | must inform him that he 
musstates the case. 

Mr. HALE. I only said what I understood. 
I did not aver—— 

Mr. DAVIS. 
the truth, 

Mr. HALE. Well, I cannot help that. 

Mr. DAVIS _ If the Senator will not allow me 
to cerrect him-— 

Mr. HALE. Certainly; I yield the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then I have only to say that 
the Senator misstates the case. He presents itas 
a case where allowances were refused. That is 
net the truth. ‘The President made an allowance 


Then you did not understand 


to the full extent that the regulations and laws 
existing for the government of the Army would 
permit, 


The 


The claim was larger than that 
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Senate pleased to allow more. I, for the first ! 
time, learn, however, that it was from any gene- 
ral opinion in the Senate that I had done any in- | 
justice to that individual. 

Mr. HALE. Well, I know it is very difficult, 
sir, to go along in a plain way without giving 
offense. I undertook to state the matter justas I 
understood it. [knew nothing about it, and cared 
nothing aboutit. Uthought that the Secretary 
of War at that time did use some pretty harsh 
lancuage to General Scott. 

Mr. DAVIS. Inacorrespondence which arose, 
I was compelled to retaliate, after exercising, as 
I thought then, and think now, very great for- 
bearance before I did use any harsh language; 
but when I thought it proper and becoming in me 
to retaliate, | used such language as I supposed 
would be most effective. That was not on the 
subject of his pay. That question arose ina very 
different controversy. 

Mr. HALE. Well, sir, lam not going into that 
controversy. If the Senator will allow me I will 
try to quote a little Latin. Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites; or, to give you a Yankee transla- 
tion of it—let every man skin his own game. 
{Laughter.] Thatl believe isa fair Yankee trans- 
lation. 

Mr. DAVIS. But if the Senator will allow me, 
his Yankee translation makes exactly the appli- 
cation. Ido not mean to allow him to skin me. 

Mr. HALE. Ido not mean to do so; and ifI 
said anything of that sort, | retract it; but I was 
answering the question whether I had not voted 
to give General Scott this great pay, and I said, 
no. I voted against giving him the title, or the 
emoluments which the title carried with it, or 
anything about it; but he got it, and a controversy 
did come up—I am not going to say who was 
right or wrong; but I believe the sense of the Sen- 
ate was that General Scott was entitled to the 
money he claimed. Whether anybody else was 
right in withholding it or not, I do not think the 
vote said; but when that question came up, it was 
the opinion entertained in the Senate that he was 
entitled to it, and I voted for it—that is all. 

Now, I will come back to the fisheries. I say 
that when the spirit of reform seeks a subject, I 
little wonder that you pass by the $18,000 paid 
in the shape of commutations, allowances, and 
rations to General Scott, and the eight or nine 
thousand dollars that are paid to other officers in 
the same way, and the four or five thousand dol- 
lars paid to colonels, who are quietly living at 
home, and doing no more actual war service than 
their wives are. I wonder why you have not 
looked to those, and endeavored tocut them down 
to something like a fair compensation, instead of, 
from motives of economy, going into these fish- 
ing bounties. Sir, if anybody wants reform, I 
can give him food enough to last him a lifetime, 
of subjects requiring reform, every one of which 


needs it, in my humble judgment, vastly more | 


than any abuses that have been practiced by these 
fishermen, or any one concerned in these fish- 
eries, 


| Inthe anges state of the Treasury, when we | 
are spending some ten million dollars to send an | 


army out to the woods to stay to hear reports || 


from peace commissioners who have gone ahead 
of them, | am not going to say that it will com- 
port with due economy to pay these fishing beun- 
ties; but I will say this: those who have gone be- 
fore us have looked to them asa coe efficient 
means (and I believe in that they have been emi- 
nently wise) of training a navy, and keeping in 
course of training a corps of seamen on whom 
vou must rely in any time of peril and danger, 
when an emergency shall arise which shall re- 
quire you to use your naval materials and put 
them afloat. They are, in fact, in the place ofa 


| standing naval force; only instead of enlisting 


them and having them in the Navy doing nothing 
but receiving pay and eating rations, they are re- 
ceiving a small bounty, earning a living for them- 
selves, and doing good service for their country 
at the samé time. I bclieve that this policy of the 
fathers is a wise one, and that it is unsafe, in the 
present state of information before the Senate, to 
depart from it. I believe that it would be wise, 
before we enter on this measure, to seek some 


counsel, some advice, some information from the | 


naval department of the Government, as well as 


from the Treasury. I do not suppose that it was | 


ever intended as a money-making business di- 


') manipulation of these little vessel 


rectly; and we knew, and everybody knew, that, 
to a certain extent, it must be a drain on the 
Treasury. We need not goto the Treasury De- 
partment to find that out; but inasmuch as it has 
such intimate relations to our naval strength ane 
naval power, and the means of educating seamen, 
I think it would have been wise and becoming in 
us to have got some light from that quarter, es- 
pecially as the efforts that were made by the hon- 
orable Senator from Maine [Mr. Hamu] would 
have a tendency to satisfy us that there were very 
important considerations to be looked at in that 
quarter as well as in the effect that the measure 
was to have upon the Treasury. 

But, sir, as I said before, | really believe that 
so far as the vote of the Senate is concerned, this 
is a foregone conclusion; and if I have seemed in 
speaking to entertain the idea that I was attempt- 
ing to convince any Senator, | humbly beg his 
pardon, and assure him that I had no such pur- 
pose; and having said that, | leave the subject 
with the Senate. 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sign to detain the Senate long on this question, 
but simply to give the reasons for my own vote. 
The importance of the subject I admit at once. 
From the foundation of the Government to the 
present time the question of nurturing and cher- 
ishing our fisheries has entered into the policy of 
almost every Administration. It has more or less 
mingled with all our public and private consider- 
ations of policy. But the argument to-day against 
the repeal of this bounty, has dwindled down to 
this, (and that is the sole burden of the speech 
of the honorable Senator from New Hampshire, 
to which | have listened with great attention,) 
that the cod fishery must be encouraged and cher- 
ished by this bounty, because it is a nursery for 
seamen, and without it the inference is that the 
nursery would cease to exist. That, I suppose, 
is the strong argument—lI can conceive of none 
other—that we derive an equivalent from the 
American seamen, who are thus created, for the 
bounty that we give. 

Now, sir, I will very briefly state why I have 
come into this movement, and shall support the 
bill. These bounties have been given from 1789, 
almost continuously upto thishour. From 1789 
to 1807, there were nine distinct acts passed on the 
subject governing these drawbacks, bounties, or 
allowances, as they were called at various times; 
but throughout the whole of that period from 1789 
to 1807, all these bounties and allowances were 
extended, not only to cured fish, but to beef and 
pork, and salted provisions. Will those who 
maintain the argument that these laws originated 
in the idea of maintaining a school for seamen, 
pretend that when the bounties were extended 
equally to beef and pork, they were also to en- 


courage seamen? I have not heard the discussions - 


on this bill; I have not been here for two days to 
listen to them; but I have read very carefully the 
reports heretofore made on the subject, particu- 
larly the report of Mr. Benton, and the minority 
report of Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts; and if I 
understand anything this was a free-trade measure 
originally. It was connected entirely, solely, and 
exclusively with the duty upon salt; and it was 
just that those who imported the salt should have 
a drawback when they exported fish and provis- 
ions which were cured with it; and the drawback 
was governed by the saltduty. As was remarked 
by the Senator from Alabama, whose speech [ 
have also read, this allowance was created by the 
duty on salt, flactuated with it, grew up with it, 
and finally, in 1807, when the duty on salt was re- 
pealed, all these bounties and allowances were 
repealed, not only on fish, but on beef and pork. 
That is simply the history of these bounties 
and allowances, and I put the question strongly 
to gentlemen who contend that this was conceived 
in the idea of making a nursery for seamen, why 
it was that they included also beef and pork in the 
easure? Beef, pork, and fish had to be ex orted 
rom the country. They had to be salted with 
foreign salt. If this were a school for seamen the 
school consisted in the sea-service, in the catching 
of the fish, in the length of the voyage, and in the 
2. That was the 

school. Whether they caught fish or did not catch 
fish, however successful or unsuccessful the voy- 
age might be, the school to the seamen was the 


same. 
Mr. FESSENDEN. Will the Senator allow 
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me to ask himif he has read Mr. Jefferson’s re- || is very well understood, and I shall come to it 


port made in 1792? 

Mr. MALLORY. I have only read the ex- 
tracts from Mr. Jefferson’s reports, which are in- 
cluded in Mr. Benton’s and Mr. Davis’s report. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. If the Senator will read 
that report he will see that one of the main grounds 
on which it was recommended was as a school 
for seamen. | 

Mr. MALLORY. Mr. Jefferson was opposed 
to this very bounty. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. He recommended the 
drawback. He wanted something done. 

Mr. MALLORY. If the school for seamen 
was the original idea, the exportation of the fish 
would not have been necessary. The catching of 
the fish, the length of the voyage, the number of 
men, constituted the school. The exportation 
from the country had nothing to do with the char- 
acter of that school. 

Now, sir, if the idea ef aschool for seamen was 
exclusively in view by the framers of these laws 
and those who upheld them, why did they not 
extend the bounty to other branches of fishery? 
England and France, as long as they have had a 
whale fishery, and I presume their bounties are 
still existing, have given the largest bounties to 
the whale fishery because the whale fishery was 
regarded as a school for seamen, on account of 
the length of the voyage and the character of the || 
vesselsemployed. ‘They gave, as we findin Mr. 
Benton’s report, as much as five hundred pounds 
to the most successful of the whalers. 

Ifa school for seamen had been the design, why 
did the act not provide that the seamen should be 
American? The Senator from New Hampshire 
has dwelt here an hour on the point that this fish- 
ery raises up American seamen. The law never | 
required them tobe Americans. It gave the bounty | 
to all, Americans and foreigners alike. I presume, 
of course, that nine tenths of these cod fishermen | 
are Americans. This results from the immediate | 
neighborhood, from the length of the voyage being 
only four months; but still we look to the law and 
tne policy enunciated by the law, for a criterion, 
and that shows that this was not designed ex- 
pressly asa school forseamen, but was morea free- | 
trade measure, giving thein the drawback upon 
the salt. As Il remarked just now, to carry out 
that idea, when the duty on salt was entirely re- 
pealed, all the bounties and allowances fell with it, 
and no bounties or allowances were made to these 
fisheries from 1807to 1813. Now,I donot know 
what the condition of the cod fishery was during 
those six years. I am not informed whether the | 
trade languished for the want of the bounty. 

Mr. COLLAMER. That was shown here yes- 
terday. 

Mr. MALLORY. That may or may not have 
been the case; but certain it is, that the whole 
country, all parties of the country, gentlemen rep- 
resenting the fishing districts as well as others, 
concurred in the withdrawal of the bounty at that | 
time. In 1813, 1 find that the duty on salt was || 
revived as a war measure, twenty per cent.; and 
then the bounty was extended to fish; but salted || 
provisions were struck out. Here gentlemen point | 


to this act and say this created a school for sea- || 
men. Why, sir, the act was limited to the war. || 
That was a very novel way of creating seamen | 
for a war, when there could be but very little fish- 
ing done. 

As the law now stands, after the alteration was 
made requiring a certain portion of the crew to 
be Americans, or persons owing no allegiance to 
any foreign prince, potentate, or Power, I pre- 
sume the bounty is not withheld because the crews 
of those vessels may not be Americans. I pre- 
sume that, as the !aw now stands, all on board, | 
exclusive of the officers, may be persons who are | 
not citizens of the United States. They may have 
one fourth foreigners who claim not to be citizens, 
either by the common American protection issued 
to the’seamen, or by a certificate of naturalization. 
As long as they can show that they are not the sub- 
jects of any foreign prince, potentate, or Power; 
that is, that they are foreign-born persons who | 
owe no allegiance to any foreign country, but who 
have not acquired a residence in the United States, | 
the bounty is given to them. I presume there is | 
no law in existence now requiring, absolutely, || 
that 7 portion of the crews of these vessels | 
should be American. I do not know of any. 
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| men. 


| get from these fisheries. 


presently. 

Had the lawson this subject subsequent to 1807 
regarded this exclusively as a nursery for seamen, 
they would have confined it to American seamen, 
and they would have given the bounty to the em- 
ployment of American seamen, and would not 
have made it depend at all upon the amount of 
fish caught, but upon the time employed in the 
catching. It is not the catching of the fishthat 
censtitutes the seaman, but it is the length of the 
voyage, and the manipulation of the vessel. Lam 
ready to concede that this is a school and nursery 
for seamen, and a very important one, indeed. | 
differ with my friend from Alabama in that re- 
spect. [th nk he underrates the value of these 
men. I know that the impression among some of 
the leading officers of our service is, that they 
would rather have a crew of these men, ignorant 
as they are of the management of square-rigged 


| vessels, than such acrew as you pick up from the 
| receiving ships, generally made up of men of all 
| nations, because they have overcome the repug- 


nance to sea of alandsman; they have accustomed | 


| themselves to the sea; they know how to do all | 
| the little odd jobs about a vessel; they have gone 


through such an apprenticeship that a very little 


| tuition on board a square-rigged vessel will de- | 


velop what they have learned into usefulness; and 
they are nearly all American seamen. 

Thirteen thousand of these men are employed 
in the fisheries. 1 have made an estimate of our 
seamen now. I know of no accurate way the Gov- | 
ernment has prescribed for reaching exactly the | 
number of American seamenemployed. We have | 
no means of determining those who are bona fide | 


| American seamen; but | speak now of those who | 


claim the protection of the American flag, sailing | 
in American vessels. I make the calculation in | 
this way: Great Britain has at this day in her mer- | 
chant service, 4,211,048 tons; we have in our mer- 
chant service, 4,840,843 tons, exceeding her by 
about seven hundred thousand. She has this day, | 
according to the best registers which I have been | 
able to consult, 179,387 seamen employed in her 
merchant service. I make the calculation in this | 
way, that as her tonnage is to her merchant sea- | 
men, so will our tonnage be to our merchant sea- 
That is not entirely accurate, because we 
sail our ships with smaller crews than the British 
merchant vessels; we have agreat many appliances 
which they have not. Our merchant vessels are 
the finest in the world, far exceeding theirs in 


| every point. We use patent roller blocks; we use 


windlasses with a thousand contrivances; we use | 
patent braces to our yards, and we use other ap- | 
pliances to dispense with men. The calculation, 

therefore, is not exactly accurate; but it approx- | 
imates to correctness; and, according to this cal- 

culation, we find that we have 210,405 seamen, of 

which number 13,000 are employed in the cod fish- 

eries. 

The Senate will perceive at once how small a | 
proportion of this entire aggregate of seamen we | 
Here let me say, that 
the seamen of these fisheries never go into our | 


| Navy or merchant service. Search the merchant | 


service from Maine to Texas to-day, and you will | 
find no cod fishermen in it. T’.ey are far too in- | 
telligentforthat. There are v-ry few pursuits in | 
this country which do not yield to the industrious | 
hand a greater remuneration for his labor than | 
going to sea. These cod fishermen are men of | 
families. They make a short voyage of four | 
months, and before the system of railroads grew | 


| up, many of them were stage-drivers. You found 


them everywhere as stage-drivers; it was.a favor- 
ite pursuit with them. They are wseful men in 
almost every walk of society; men elevated, by | 
intelligence, far above the ordinary sailor, and | 
who command a greater price for their wages 
everywhere over the world. You do not find | 
them in the Navy and merchant marine; but you | 


| find them about the localities from whence they | 
| come. Therefore, although I concede that this is | 
'a school and nursery for seamen, I say it is not | 


one that deserves exclusive bounties to keep it | 
up. The oyster boats of the Chesapeake and Del- | 
aware bay, the fishermen all along the coast of | 
Florida, where: they have been shipping salted | 
fish to Havana, cured with foreign salt, fortwenty- | 
five or thirty years—before the change of flag, | 
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the boatmen along shore, all these who supply 
oysters and scale and shell fish to our large cities, 
are all schools for seamen. These thirteen thou- 

sand men bear a small proportion to the merchant 

seamen,and, in my judgment, the ume has passed 

when they merit any exclusive support. 

The Senator from New Hampshire contends— 
and [ understand that the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Hamuin] maintains the same idea—that, 
without these bounties, this fishery wll decline, 
perhaps becomeextinet. They say it cannot main- 
tain itself in the face of the importations from the 
iritish Provinces, under our reciprocity treaty. 
That may be so; but | undertake to say that, if 
you will take the bounties that you give to this 
fishery, and give the amountas an addition to the 
wages of your seamen, you will have the choice 
seamen of the whole world, in peace and in war 
Apply the amount of these allowances directly to 
compensating seamen, and what better bounty 
could you have for a nursery for seamen? 

‘The idea that we have American seamen to nav- 
igate our merchant marine or our Navy is falla- 
clous. We have no such thing; we never have 
had, and we never can have, and for the reason 
that we cannot get them; because, in this country, 
as | have said, almost every branch of industry 
affords a greater remuneration than going to sea, 
and no man will go to sea who ean stay ashore. 
We have known this so well that we have paid 
the highest wages in the world, and therefore we 
get the choice of seamen. 

Now, let me show you what the British pay for 
their seamen,and they have putthe wages up after 
encountering this dithculty: a frigate would some- 
times lie ir 2 British port, in an emergency, three 
months without being able to geta crew; and they 
have given the highest rate of wages their treasury 
would afford. ‘They give their leading seamen— 
certain men who have proved of fine character and 
long service—$12 93 a month; they give their able 
seamen $]1 70 a month; their ordinary seamen 
$924 a month; their ordinary seamen of the second 
class $7 39 a month; their boys of the first class 
$4 31; and boys of the second class $3 69. We 
have but two classes of seamen, able seamen and 
ordinary seamen. ‘To an able seaman we give 
$18 00; to our ordinary seamen $14 00; and to 
landsmen $12 00; we give our boys eight, nine, 
and ten dollars. In other words, we give to our 
seamen fifty per cent. more than the highest com- 
mercial nation in the world, and we give to our 
boys one hundred per cent. more. France, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, all the commer- 
cial Powers upon the northern seas give far less 
than Great Britain. She gives the highest wages 
next toourselves. We have adhered to this pol- 
icy thus far, and it enabled us to get the pick of 
seamen in 1812. We had more seamen than we 
wanted. When we went into the war of 1812 we 
had one hundred thousand registered seamen 
We got more than we wanted. Great Britain, in 
her recent difficulties with Russia, has found that 
she was unable to get seamen. It is because of 
the superior treatment of the seaman, his higher 
character, in our service, and the higher sociai 
position he enjoys relatively to other classes of 
society, that we get the best. 

I say, as long as this policy is pursued of giv- 
ing liberal wages—and they are only in accordance 
with the rates of compensation to other branches 
of industry in our country; and in Great Britain 
her wages to seamen are in proportion to her 
compensation to other branches of industry—as 
long as we pursue this policy we shall get the 
best seamen; and, if it is necessary to give a 
bounty, let us give it to men who go into the ser- 
vice. Let us give it to them after going into the 
merchant service or Navy. Give it directly, but 
not indirectly; for it now goes into the hands of 
ship-owners. Gentlemen, I presume, will say 
that a portion of this bounty, which is received 
by the fishing vessels, is divided out to the sea- 
men in proportion to their several merits. Well, 
sir, the inquiries | have made on this subject lead 
me to the conclusion, that, whenever money goes 
into the hands of a ship-owner, to be divided 
among his crew, to be retained till the settlement 
of accounts, his advance to them will always liqui- 
date the amount to be advanced. In other words, 


_ the pipes and tobacco that Jack has drawn—those 


are the common terms he uses—from the purser 


I || and since that time—the smacks employed in car- | or clerk of the vessel, always counterbalance any 
know how our seamen are made Americans; that || rying live fish from the coast of Florida to Cuba, |) advance he is to receive. 
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custom among seamen, and | presume these cod 
fishermen are like all the rest. 
It would be well if any mercantile Power like 


ourselves could, in the event of a war, rely upon 
having our national vessels manned by native or 
naturalized seamen; but that is a chimera; we 
cannot expect it; we cannot offer them induce- 
ments enough to go into the business; they get 
higher inducements on shore. In the event of 
a war to-morrow, if we adopted the privateering 
system, our native and naturalized citizens would 


rush into the privateers, because there a different | 
discipline, the hopes of larger reward, and the 


prospect of office and promotion, hold out greater 
inducements. In the war of 1812, itis well known 
that we had a very large proportion of foreign 
seamen. It was charged upon us repeatedly that 
we were using extraordinary devices to entice 
seamen from the ships of Great Britain; and it has 
been correctly remarked by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that the impressment of those men 
from our vessels brought on hostilities. We all 
recollect or have read the incident of the ship Bal- 
timore, from which five seamen were taken, and 
there were other similar cases which preceded the 
war. The hostility of British and Irish and Scotch 


seamen to their own service was very great, in- | 


deed; it broke out on all occasions. Whenever 
an American ship went alongside an English ship 
she received deserters night and day. 

I will only allude here to the case of the Essex. 
Gentlemen may possibly recollect that Captain 
Smith was in the Essex, at Portsmouth, in 1811. 
‘The commodore of the port sent an officer on 
board, notifying him that he had British seamen 
in his vessel who were deserters, and the officer 
identified one. ‘The man claimed that he wasan 


American; but he could produce no proof of that; . 


and on the other hand it was proved that he was 
a Scotchman. This man, rather than give up, 
took the carpenter’s hatchet, and deliberately cut 
off his left hand, and holding it up in his right 
hand, gave it to the officer who came after him. 
That is not a solitary instance; but it shows the 
repugnance the British seamen had at that time 
to going into their own service. The Constitu- 
tion subsequently went into an English port and 
surrendered a scaman to a British officer because 
the seaman acknowledged that he was an Eng- 
ligshman. Our officer undertook to prove by the 
rolls that he was an American, and they had no 
proof that he was an Englishman except his own 
acknowledgment; but the commodore of the Brit- 
ish station said they must take that proof. On 
the following day an lrishman, whose language 
would betray him anywhere, swam on board the 
Constitution, and when he was demanded the 
next day, and was called up, he told the British 
commodore to his face, in the broadest Irish 
brogue, that he was an American, and Commo- 


dore Hull immediately said he must take the dec- | 


laration of the man, as he had been served se on 
the previous day; and there the matter ended. 
If it were necessary, J could go into an invest- 


igation of this matter, and show that a very large | 


proportion of the men whe fought in our national 
vessels were men picked up from all paris of the 
world. Your veritable seaman is a cosmopolitan. 
He goes where he can get the most wages and 
the best service; and the very moment he becomes 


identified with a locality like these Cape Cod | 
men, he ceases to be a seaman; he will not go to | 


sea if he can get money enough to buy a farm, 
and stay on shore. Your true seaman is a man 


who has no home but the sea; who seeks the | 
highest prize-money, the largest wages, and the | 


best treatment all over the world. I have taken 


some pains to poll our ships to prove this fact. | 


We ail recollect Commander Ingraham’s difficulty 
at Smyrna. When he came home, he polled his 
ship; and he found that he had nineteen Ameri- 
cans out of one hundred and seventy seamen. I 
have had several ships polled myself to show this 


fact; and before the increase of wages to eighteen | 


dollars a month, there generally proved to be one | 


American in five seamen. Since the increase of 


wages, the proportion is about one in three; and | 


we are getting a betterclass of American seamen | 


every day since the increase of wages. 
The merchant service in our country is the true 
nursery for seamen. It is the nursery because it 
ives them the highest rewards; it treats them 
st; it attracts them. The wages out of New 
York now to other ports than San Francisco—for 
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sailors are all anxious to get to California—aver- || that, however necessary it might be in the com- 


age from nineteen to twenty-five dollars a month. | 
That makes the general income of the merchant 
sailor about equal to that of one in the Navy. 


W hen they get from twenty-three to twenty-four || 


dollars in the merchant service, the sailor will 
make more by going into the Navy at eighteen 


dollars, because the voyage is longer; he pre- || 


serves his money, and has no temptation to spend 
it. But the Senate will see that the merchant ser- 
vice of the United States, with its regulated dis- | 
cipline, its excellent rations, superior to those of 
any other country, its short voyages, its rapid 


| promotions, and the facility with which natural- 
| ization papers may be obtained, and an interest 


| Say anyt 





| 


in the voyage taken, must necessarily attract the 
choice seamen of the whole world to it. 
merchant service of the country is the nursery of | 
seamen; and of the number of our seamen, two 
hundred thousand, the cod fishermen, who are | 
only thirteen thousand, are but a smail propor- 
tion; and I do not think that at this day they de- 
serve - peculiar encouragement. I will not 
1ing now on the question of bounty. I 
would not vote for any bounty; but I am meeting 
the argument that this isa nursery for seamen. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, in connec- 
tion with this matter, has alluded particularly to 
this disposition to cherish the Navy Hesayshe is | 
its best friend, having warred against its abuses. | 
Well, sir, 1 suppose that those whom we love we | 
chasten most; and on that principle, no doubt, | 
the Senator from New Hampshire is a good friend 
of the Navy, because he has brought in a propo- | 
sition to abolish it altogether, and to employ na- | 
val officers as we empley other men, when we 
want them,and pay them, and get them from the 


merchant service, or otherwise—in other words, || 
to have a navy on the spur of the moment, to fee || 
| 


a naval officer as you would a lawyer—hire him | 
for a special service. 
I do not suppose that any bounty we could give 


| 
| 


in the world. Now, to show how our tonnage 
has increased, let me refer toa few facts. In 1815, 
we had but 1,368,127 tons; and I| see by the re- | 
turn of registered tonnage this year we have 
4,940,843 tons. In other words, without any par- | 
ticular bounties, except those to the cod fishery, | 
we have outstripped all the nations of the world 
in our tonnage and in our seamen; we haye the | 
best seamen in the world. If you take a seaman 
from the northern coast of Europe, where many 
of our men come from, and put him on board an 
American vessel with the improvements in navi- 
gation, under American officers, and he is known 
in twelve months to become another man. The 


French seaman, the seaman of the Baltic, the sea- | 
man of the British Channel, the Fin, the Scotch- | 


man, the Irishman, who engages in sea service, 
is nothing but a seaman. 
ized this idea. 
you that the home of the sailor is upon the deep, 


and Barry Cornwall, in his celebrated song of the || 
sea, has made his hero say that the moment he is || 


on the shore he sighs for the deep blue sea. So 
it is, sir. The boy, when he is six or seven years 
of age, is putto sea. He thrives upon kicks and 
cuffs, and he comes, in the course of time to such 


a condition that nothing but kicks and cuffs and | 


rough usage willanswer. These Cape Cod men 
that you talk about, are more or less gentlemen; 


they are men who have families on shore, a home, | 


kindred, friends, ties—all binding them down to 
their native coasts. They will not subject them- 
selves to the rough usages of seamen, and you 


never find them in the merchant marine, or in the | 


Navy. If we had a privateer service they would 
go into it, and they would be captains, mates, and 
owners of vessels, and get prize-money; but they 
do not go into our Navy or our merchant ser- 
vice. 

In 1812, I know well that the fight which gave 
the American Navy a history to write, which cre- 
ated the test éclat, which tore the trident of 
tavimeibiieg from Great Britain at once, and reared 
us up into a first-class naval Power, was fought 
principally by Marblehead and northern fisher- 
men. If you take the pay-roll ef the Constitution 
te-day, you will find Yankee names en it prevail- 
ing throughout the whole roll. But I would say 


The || 


to any particular branch of industry would work | 
any better than the present system does by pro- || 
ducing American seamen. I presume that, under || 
our existing trade, we shall get the choice seamen || 


Poets have immortal- | 
Every poet of the sea has told || 


mencement of a war to continue this bounty, the 
wisdom of Congress was just at that ume, for 
they only continued it during the war. When 
the bounty was repealed, as | said before, the 
whole common sense of the country concurred in 
it; and I find that, in the House of Representa- 
tives, the vote stood 125 for the repeal to only 5 
against it. Here in this enlightened day, (1858,) 
with all these facts before us, with free-trade prin- 
ciples afloat, with protection surrendered, not 


| finding an advocate on this floor, I think the time 


_ has come when gentlemen representing the dis- 
tricts which enjoy this bounty should rise grace- 
fully and say: ‘* We want it no more; we have 
profited by it; but now we will agree to give the 
$300,000 a year we receive as fishing bounty as 
an addition to the wages of seamen in the mer- 
chant and naval service.’’ 

I shall not detain the Senate longer. I have 
already said more than I intended. I may have 
gone over ground that has been occupied by oth- 
ers; but my apology is, that I have not heard the 
_ debates heretofore on this bill. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I did wish, at 
| the close of the remarks of the Senator from New 
| Hampshire, to say something; but he is not in 
his seat, and I will say nothing now in relation 
to that allusion which he made to me, and which, 
I hope, is more in accordance with the courtesy 
| of the Senate and the sentiments of a gentleman 
| than my judgment would decide. 
| The question which is before the Senate, though 
| it is an amendment, involves in the debate the 
| whole subject of the proposition to repeal the 
| bounties paid to the cod fishermen. The question 
| has two views, to which I propose generally to 
refer, for my physical condition will not enable 
me to go into the details, and my friend from Ala- 
bama has so ably covered the whole ground, that 


} 
. : 
|| it would be quite superfluous for me to attemptit, 


| if my condition were other than what it is. 

The division, I think, is between the power and 
| the policy. The Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fes- 
| SENDEN,| in his argument yesterday,called on the 
Senator from Alabama to show what clause in the 
| Constitution prohibited it. That is not the rule, 


| sir. It rests upon the other party to show what 


clause in the Constitution grants it. The Federal 
| Government is made up of grants. It has no in- 
| herent power; it pacennvne nothing per se; and has 

now only what the Constitution gave to it; and it 
therefore devolves on those who claim any par- 
ticular legislation, that they shall show whence 
they derive the authority; not call upon those who 
| object to show that itis prohibited in the Censtitu- 

tion. | can very well perceive from what clause of 
_ the Constitution the power was originally drawn. 
| When it was in the form of a drawback upon the 
foreign salt which was used in curing fish, it was 
easily referable to the power to regulate commerce. 
When, however, it was made to rest upon a dif- 
ferent basis, that of cheap food for the poor, it 
had no clause in the Constitution to which it 
could be referred. When it assumed the form 
which it now occupies, that of a means of provid- 
ing sailors for the Navy, it would have to be re- 
ferable to the naval power; and when you reach 
that point, the power to maintain a Navy, it im- 
| mediately becomes a question of policy whether 
| this is the best mode of maintaining a Navy or 
not. Now, if gentlemen on the other side of this 
question will prove to me that this is the best 
mode of maintaining a navy, I concede the policy. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. The Senator will excuse 
me for interrupting him, as he has alluded to me. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 

Mr. FESSENDEN. I think he could net have 
attended to my remarks. I might have put such 
|| a question as he states; but | went on to take the 
|| same ground he is now taking in reference to the 
'| derivation of the power. 
|| Mr. DAVIS. Dnfortunately I have not been 
'| able to read the Senator’s remarks; I only get at 

them as I listened to them. I thought he put the 
|| argument as I stated it; but I am glad to be cor- 
|| reeted. I say, then, that if they can establish that 
| this is the best and cheapest way of maintaining 

a navy, I have no constitutional objection to this 
|| mode of appropriating money, though, as a mat- 
|| ter of policy, i should say it was an indirect, and 
| therefore an ehiectionsie mode. [tis within the 


power, but still bad policy. But if that be true, 
then you should include all fishermen; and you 
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must largely increase the number, besides those 
fishing for cod. Oris it, on the other hand, true 

that fishing for cod peculiarly trains a seaman? Is 

it true, as has been drawn from the argument, that 

they were found on our ships in the war of 1812; 

that their purs:it drew them there; or is it not | 
referable to tne fact that that war was waged with 

Great Britain,the great maritime Power that owned 

the banks; that our fishermen were driven off; that 

their employment was gone; and that, therefore, 

they were forced into our privateers and ships of 

war? Ifthe war had been waged with France, | 
then the French fishermen would have been driven 

off the banks—driven off by the courage and skill | 
of our own fishermen. It was because of the power || 
of the British navy, and because of their proxim- || 
ity to the, banks, that our fishermen were driven || 
away; and being driven away, I say they were to | 
ve found in our vessels, public and private, that 
were engaged in armed service. 

But I observe that the Senator from Maine, 
(Mr. Hamuin,] in his argument, seemed to refer 
al] the naval power of every country, our own in- | 
cluded, to their nursery of fishermen. I should 
wholly dissent from this. That fishing is one of 
those aquatic occupations that fit a man to go to 
sea, is true, whatever the character of the fishing 
may be. That it is to that extenta sort of training 
for the Navy, is true. But the cases which were 
cited of Holland and of Spain, are cases which I 
think are referable to a totally different cause. | 
They had fishermen and they had, to some ex- 
tent, seamen; but when Holland lost the Dutch 
East Indies, and when Spain lost the American 
colonies, their naval power declined, but their || 
fisheries remain still. Why have not the fish- 
eries, if they were the cause of their naval power, 
maintained it? Why has Great Britain, on the | 
other hand, maintaining her colonies all over the 
globe, maintained her naval power in the face of |; 
every opposition: 

Then again, sir, there are other causes. The 
Greeks and Venetians were great naval Powers, | 
because of their harbors, because the people looked | 
out on the seas. The people of Maine are, be- | 
cause that portion of our coast, more than any 
other, is indented with deep and fine harbors. 
The people of Indiana are not so; their State 
touches at one point ona lake where nature made 
no harbor, and arthas not yet made one. Wego 
to Maine to find seamen, not to Indiana; and it is 
the result of natural causes, geographical causes. 
Our own country, I think fortunately, has had no 
colonial possessions. Early, therefore, she sought 
to encourage seamanship by fishing bounties and 
by navigation laws. They are of the same ehar- 
acter of class legislation, and to my mind objec- | 
tionable. They are, I say, unequal, because or 
are class legislation, not because one portion of the | 
country gets the advantage of them, and another 
cannot. Though that is the answer which has | 
been made to the argument, I hold it to be no an- 
swer at all. 

Neither do I admit that the men who live in the | 
neighborhood of these fisheries, and point to their 





prowess in the war of 1812, have any right to | 
appropriate that glory to themselves. It is mine 


as an American—mine as much as that of any 
ether man; and, sir, | am sure my friend from 
Alabama, as little as myself, would wish to detract | 
in amy degree from the gallantry and the enter- | 
prise and the glory of the Yankee sailors who 
won so many battles in the war of 1812. As much 
as those who live nearer to them, do I honor the | 
hardihood, the energy, and courage which have 
carried them into every sea where there is water 
enough to float a ship, and have made our em- || 
blematic flag respected and known all over the || 
globe. And, sir, it isthe high attributes they have || 
exemplified in so many pursuits where they were 
not fostered by the Looe of the Government, 

which encourages me to believe that they will | 
stand alone in this as in Others, if you put them 
all on the same general level. Every duty which | 
1s imposed as protection, I put on the same footing | 
of clasg legislation as the fishing bounties—not | 
those duties, however, which are imposed for rev- | 
enue, so long as the policy of our Government is | 
to collect the money with which the Government | 
is supported, by duties on imports. I think our | 
present system objectionable; I would prefer a || 
radical change; and if that radical change is not || 
to be made, I think a very great variation of duties 
is due to iustice and equality They should be ‘| 


tl 
i} 


laid simply for the purpose of revenue, and that 
should be a mere cneuintian of revenue, beyond 
the extent to which the encouragement of certain 
articles is necessary asa means of national defense. 
Wherever that is shown, to that extent I am 
willing to go. 

If, then, Mr. President, this is not shown to be 
the best means of maintaining a Navy, (and I do 
not think it can be, and [do not think ut has been, ) 
I say upon the mere question of policy the prop- 
osition falls, and the bill introduced by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama should be adopted. But it 


| may be asked why, if you say this is not the best 


means of maintaining a Navy, you do not suggest 
some other. Very well; I will. Suppose the two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year now paid in bounties were paid to ves- 


chantman was offered an inducement for carrying 
a proportion of apprentices: the boys then that lie 


| around your wharves, the boys that are penniless 


and homeless and parentless in your great com- 


| mercial cities, would become apprentices under 
| masters of merchant vessels, and thus you would 
build up American seamen, step by step, to dis- 

| place the foreigners who are now foun 
|| the merchant service and in the public vessels. 


both in 


This, 1 hold, would be aiegitimate step; for these 
foreigners are not only found as the seamen upon 
your public vessels, but the petty officers of the 


| great armed ships of the United States are, toa 


great extent, foreigners also, and for the reason 
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| professors, and advance rapidly towards the at- 


tainment of those elements which he probably will 
never acquire serving ina regiment? You must 
educate your officer somewhere. You must edu- 
cate him in the regimentor in the Academy. If 
you edugate him in the regiment you must educate 
him with the pay of a commissioned officer, and 
you must take a long term of years, because his 
studies are broken up by constant intervals of 
duty. If you send him to the Academy you there 


| confine him to his studies; you direct his studies; 


|| sels carrying a certain number of apprentices in | 
|} proportion to their tonnage; suppose every mer- 


you furnish him the books; and you lead him on 
step by step in that regular succession of element- 


mz studies which no man can mark out for him- 
self, 


I say, then, they are educated in the Army 
as much as if they were sent to the regiments, 
there to learn their profession by performing duty, 
with this great advantage: you compel them to 
learn elements which, in thé other ease, they could 
not do; and you only give them the right to com- 
mand men when they have learned to obey and 


| know how to exercise the functions of an officer. 


| enter upon a new topic. 


that they are educated from their youth to the pro- | 


| fession of sailors, and therefore are better compe- 


tent to perform the duties. But, sir, if an Amer- 


| ican vessel were engaged in battle, with your guns 
| in the hands of foreigners, what assurance have 
| you that these foreigners might not prove faith- 


tie of allegiance? How easy it would be for the 
captain of a gun to cripple the gun, to overshoot 


| or undershoot the enemy, and thus to render you 
| powerless by the mere action of the men to whom 


you intrust these small charges that must belong 


| to the deck of every armed vessel. 


Nor would it be necessary to pay out this 


money to the captains and the apprentices. You | 


could manage that readily under your regula- 


| tions. You could do it by remitting port charges, 
| clearance duties, and entrance duties to merchant | 


The Naval School [do not know so much about; 
but I find myself so far exhausted that I will not 
Ido not know that | 
should have been tempted to say so much but for 
the strange propositions, as it strikes me, which 
have been introduced into the argument. 

Mr. PUGH. I wish to saya few words merely 
in explanation of the vote I shall give against this 
amendment. I shall vote againstthe amendment 
of the Senator from New Hampshire when it is 
in order, and also against the amendment which 
postpones the operation of this bill. The Senator 


| from New Hampshire says that he is opposed to 


ships that carried a certain number of appren- | 


now incurred, you could obtain a number of ap- 


prentices, who, step by step, would give you || sume theyare useful citizens of the United States, 


American seamen. They would more than sup- 
ply the places ofall your fishermen, if all the fish. 
ermen were to be taken from your vessels in any 
contingency; and they would leave the fishing 


business to rest, as justly it ought, on its own | 


bottom, and to seek its reward as other pursuits 
of industry do. 


the same footing as the public schools at West 
Point or Annapolis. 


Academy are made to educate men for the Army, 
I say away with them; and, on the other hand, I 


claim of those whourge this argument, thatif they | 


see, as they must see if ay will examine, that 
these appropriations are made to educate the war- 
rant officers of the Army, and thatitisa mere ques- 


tion of economy and advantage whether they || 


shall be thus educated, or in some other mode; 


| then, I say, they must admit it does not stand at | 
'| all on the same footing as a bounty paid to per- | 


sons who owe no obligations to serve the United 


'| States, 


The cadets in the Military Academy enter into 
an obligation to serve the United States fora term 
of years, greatly beyond that in which they are 
at the Academy—three years longer; and that ab- 
sorbs a period of eight years in the life of a young 
man, which carries him so far forward that if he 
bas any military taste the probability is, unless 


tates 


If any one will prove to me | 
that the appropriations made for the Military | 


Being a warrant officer of the Uni- | 


| tices; and thus, without paying out a dollar, or | 
| incurring your expense a single cent more than is | 


monopolies. Without questioning the sincerity 
of his statement, I must say that he takes the most 
effectual method to perpetuate them; for when- 


| ever an abuse becomes so gross that it can no 
less to the flag to which they were bound by no | 


longer be defended, nor any pretext invented for 
it, the sure way to prevent its abolition is to in- 
troduce a variety of collateral questions. Now, 
sir, 1 am not satisfied with the present system 
under which the Military Academy and the Naval 
School are conducted; I do not believe they are as 
efficient as they might be, in proportion to the 
amount of public money @xpended on them: but 
I] have no idea of defeating this bill by attaching 
provisions upon any collateral questions to it. 
Mr. President, what is this cuse before us? 
Here are a few thousand men in several of the 
New England States who go out in the course of 
the year to catch cod fish and other fish. Itis a 
very honest business; | have nothing to say against 
it, and I have nothing to say against them; I pre- 


|| and they have my thanks for being useful and in- 


dustrious; but they go out to catch fish in their 


| own boats; they bring the fish home; they sell them 





| some accident which he cannot foresee happens, | 
| that he will! die in the service of the United 
| in the Army. 


tad States, the question then is, shall you send | 


him to a regiment to be educated, or shall you 


_ send him to the Military Academy, where he will | 
receive a regular course of instruction under able | 


| cuse for it? 


either salted or dried; and they put the money in 
their pockets. That is the sum total of their ser- 
vices; and you and §, sir, are asked to levy a tax 


|| on our constituents who till the soil, who engage 
But, sir, it has been further argued that the rais- 


ing of seamen for the Navy in this way rests upon | 


in employments equally honorable and industri- 
ous—I am asked to impose a tax on the thousands 
of my constituents who live along Lake Erie, and 
catch fish on which no bounty is paid—for what? 
What elevates these gentlemen to the rank of 
aristocrats, that*they are to be supported at the 
expense of all the other laboring men of the Uni- 
ted States? It is a question that must come home 
tous. How can we justify it? What is the ex- 
There has none been made that can 
stand the test of a moment’s examination. 

I am satisfied, on examining these various stat- 
utes, that this was originally a free-trade propo- 
sition. It was intended in all cases of salted fish’ 
and salted provisions exported, to give a draw- 
back, or a bounty equivalent tothe drawback, on 
the foreign salt used in curing them. I think it 
was a good doctrine. It is a doctrine I am will- 
ing to see applied to a very large extent in our 
revenue laws. IL have no doubt that some argu- 
ments were thrown in as make-weights about 
the same time, to the effect that it might encour- 
age seamen, or prove a nursery of seamen, and 
all that sort of thing; but the language of the 
law, the manifest purpose of this drawback ori- 
ginally was to give the party a compensation for 
the duty on the salt, as he exported the provis- 
ions and imported the salt. The only difficulty 
that has arisen in my mind has been upon the 
act of 1813, the one now in foree. The first 
three sections of that act plainly contemplate a 
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drawback in the case of salted fish. The last 
sections, those which are now in force, giving a 
bounty on the vessel, in their lan- 
ruage but when I con- 


hardly seem, 
* to carry out tha t de ign : 
sider that the tenth section of the act continued 
these bounties in force only during the war with 
Great Britain and her dependencies, I am satis 
fied that it was a measure of hostility, that it was 
intended to nulate the men envae d in these 


fisheries in New England to drive the English co}- 
onists out of the fisheries near the English domin- 
ions. The last section says: 

‘This act shall continue in force until the termination 


of the war in which the United States are now engaged 
with the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the dependencies thereof, and for one year thereafter, and 
no longer.”’ 

[am satisfied that it was intended to encourage 
the fishermen to take possession of the fisheries 
in time of war, 

Well, sir, we come down to the tariff of 1816; 
and we all know that in those days the argument 
was made that during the war certain branches 
of industry, manufactures, and many others, had 
grown up under the protection of the war by the 
exclusion of foreign goods and the products of 
foreign industry, and that, ' 
not to be an immediate reduction; and I believe 
that was the excuse given by Mr. Calhoun and 
many others who voted for the tariff of 1816; and 
under that, these bounties were continued. 

But, sir, we have revised all that system; we 
have struck this element of 


therefore there ought 


yrotection out of 
every other department of industry. ‘This is the 
last relic of the system. It ay survived the rea- 
on on which it was founded; it has survived all 
the circumstances out of w ca it originated: and 
it remains now as a sinele, solitary abuse, for 
which no apology can be given. Talk abouta 
nursery of seamen! Why, sir, it is a premium 
not to be seamen. ‘Tell me that, when you give 
these gentlemen a bounty for going in their fish- 
ing smacks, and fishing along the coast, they will 
quit that business to go into the Navy, whe re the y 
vet no bounty! It isa bounty to them to stay 
out of the Navy; itus a bounty to : 
own profitable mployment, and by 


ro into their 
maid to remain 


there, and to remain out of the Navy. If, how- 
ever, this alleration were true, | would say, with 
the Senator from Florida, increase the pay of the 
seaman: pay the manwho ecoestnto the Navy; and 
not pay a man to learn how to go into the Navy, 
and then not go into it. Are we to go upon such 


doctrines as thes Why, 
from Delaware will next want us 


L suppose the Senator 
to pay a bounty 
anufacturing gunpowder, 
in order that we may have 
powder by the time of the next war; and so we 
shall go on. Every field of industrial pursuit, 
whi h ww Ly contri nat to the common d ‘fense by 
land or by sea in tin of } } 


to his constituents for m 


a rood article of eun- 


hostilities, is to be stim- 
ulated and protected during all the years of peace. 
No, sir. If this is a legitimate business: if it is 
au business which ought eee the industry of 
these gentlemen, it will pay them well. If itdoes 
not pay hem, they had better betake themselves 
to some other employment. Lam satisfir d,as | 
said before, that the whole reason, whether you 


consider it as adrawback ora protec pt. of these 
bounties, has ceased, and that they now 
stand as the last relic of the protective system, 
whereby the industry of two thirds of this nation 
has been plundered for the aggrandizement of a 
few persons in the eastern States, 

I said I should vote against 
defer the repeal, 
December, 1859, is sufficient. They get two years 
bounty under the bill, and that is time enough for 
them to quit, There was no mercy shown to any- 
body else at the time we set up here a whole 

tight, at the last session of Congress, to pass the 
tariff’ bill, when, by one fell swoep, in twenty- 
four hours you strack down the duties upon a 
great varie ty of articles. When my friend from 
Pennsylvania [ Mr. Bieter) stood up here with 
his then colleague, [Mr. Bropneap, jand implored 
us to protect the iron interest, we did not give 
them a year, or two years, or any other period in 
which to bring their aceount to a.settlement; we 
cut them off square. Now, 
iémen eighteen months’ notice, and we are asked 
to give them six years more than that. The 


’ 
iOngs Srice 


, 
the propesition to 


amount of it will be that the system will be per- | 


petual, 


because | think the last day * 


we give these gen- | 


I understand there is anothe ictiialatl. which 
has bee : off re d, though it has not been read from 
the desk, by the Senator from Rhode Island, [Mr. 
ALLEN, ) and * it is to repeal the duty on salt as 
an additional section. I would be inclined to vote 
for that proposition, as at present advised, ina 
but lam satisfied that to attach it to 
this bill will hazard the success of the bill; and, 
as we are likely to have a general re- 
vision of the tariff before long, I think the salt 
duty may remain; and especi: lly as, under a sec- 
tion of the tariff act of 1846, which is yet in force, 


separate bill; 


masmut 


there isadrawback allowed onall pickled or salted 
fish exported equal to the whole amount of the | 


salt duty. Isay the fifth section of the tariff act 
of 1846 allows these fishermen a drawback on all 
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| shores of the 


the exported fish equal to the amount of the salt || 


duty; and that section, I presume, it is not the 
design of my friend from labama to affect; but, 
lest there may be any difficulty on that point, i 
will suggest to him to add a proviso to his bill 
that nothing contained in it shall interfere with 
that section. The ns surely, these men are better 
off than anybody else; for my constituents, who 
cure beef and pork, have no drawback on expor- 
tation on account of the salt they use; and I think 
that allowing the drawback on the salted fish ex- 
ported to remain, under the act of 1846, will be 
sufficient. Therefore, although I might be in- 
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Navy; ‘and that that Congress, and all ‘succeeding 
Congresses from that time, with the e xception of 
a period of four years, maintained this system of 
bounties to the cod fisheries. 

I have but a word to say in regard to the pre- 
judice that is sought to be raised against this sys- 
tem because it is local. It is true that the fish- 
eries of the United States are in one sense local. 
The fields of the cod fish and mackerel fisheries 
are local, and near to our own shores and the 
3ritish Provinces. It is necessary 
to go where the fish inhabit, if you mean to take 
them; but they inhabit the waters in high lati- 
tudes. It is no more local than the whale fish- 
ery; for the enterprise of the whale fishery is pur- 
sued in substantially the same region, although 
the whale are chased under the north and south 
poles. ‘The men who harpoon them, and the ves- 
sels which bring them in, and the merchants who 
sell them, are all found in three of the New Eng- 
land States, and those of the New England States 
that are directly on the ocean, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts. This system of in- 
dustry benefits first, perhaps benefits most, the 
citizens living in that locality; but it is no more 
a local interest than the gold mining of Califor- 





nia. ‘That is peculiarly local; and yet upon the 
| prosperity and success of gold mining for a sin- 


clined, and would be inclined, as at present ad- || 


vised, to vote for an abolition or reduction of the 
salt duty, lam satisfied that this bill is not the 
placé to put it, and that it had better wait until 
we have a revision of the tariff. 

Mr.SEWARD. Mr. President, the honorable 
Senator from New Hampshire hascommitted what 
I think isa very grave error, calculated to mislead 
the Senate and the country in regard to an im- 
portant collateral point in this discussion. He has 
done so without excuse. He has magnified his 
ability and qualific ations to instruct the Senate in 
the taking of fish by boasting of his education, 
and of his location within ten miles of the sea- 
shore; nevertheless, in the lecture which he has 
given us on the subject of the taking of cod and 

ulibut, he has left the Senate under the belief 
ches it is an affair perfectly easy and simple to 
take.a halibut with a cod hook. Now, whoever 
shall attempt that will find himself mistaken, un- 
less he has the 
when brought to the water’s edge, soas to prevent 
him breaking the hook and making off again into 
his deep-sea home. 

He has misled the Senate in regard to another 
important point. He has encouraged landsmen 
to expect that the y can take macke rel with a hook 
and line, if the hook be delicateenough. This is 
an idea that is peculiar to the British fishermen 
in the lower Province of Canada. Whoever will 
go upon those fishing grounds will discover that 
there is nobody who can maintain a mackerel voy- 
age successfully and prosperously except a Yan- 
kee; and that the reason w hy he is successful is, 
that he takes a mill with him on board his vessel, 
and a supply of herring aud other materials for 
bait, and he grinds them in his idle hours in the 
evenings and mornings, and when no schools are 
about. When you see a vessel that is engaged in 
the mackerel fishing, if it be a mile, or two or three 
or four or five miles from you, and you attempt 
to board it, you find yourself ina very short time 
in a sea that is covered with what appears to be 


‘| commerce not only of this continent, 


gaffs ready to seize the halibut | 


offal, refuse matter, which is thrown overboard by | 


the mackerel fishermen, after having been ground 
in that mill. 
in shoals are attracted and baited. 


In that way the mackerel which go | 
Then, if he is || 


a shrewd fisherman, he draws them on nearer to | 


the land, and then a seine will take more mackerel 
in one hour than my honorable friend from New 


however small, and lines however delicate. I have | 


thought it proper to amend my honorable friend’s 
instructions and omissions in regard to this im- 
portant art and interest. 

Mr. President, I shall not undertake to demon- 
strate the power of Congress to continue these 
bounties to the fishermen. 
present purpose that, when the constitutional 
Government of the United States went into opér- 
ation, and the First Congress was held in the year 
1789, those who constituted that Congress under- 
stood as well as we how to interpret the constitu- | 
tional powers to regulate commerce, and how to 


‘| exercise the power to establish and maintain a 


gle year may depend the solvency of the Govern- 
ment and of the whole country. A misfortune, 
an accident, or a calamity that could arrest it for 
a single year might embarrass the whole com- 
mercial, and even the political world. I[t is no 
more local than the raising of cotton and of sugar, 
which must be raised in certain latitudes under 
or near the tropics. For all that, cotton, we have 
heard here, is king in commerce; king in the 
but uni- 
versal monarch in the commerce of the whole 
world. 

Mr. President, if the United States were con- 
fined in their settlements and population to New 


| England alone, there would probably be no ne- 


cessity for bounty on fisheries for the support of 
commerce and the establishment of naval power. 
It is precisely because the United States is a great 
Power, reaching over an extended country, de- 
veloping the varied resources of acontinent that 
it was found necessary originally, and in my judg- 
ment has continued ever since to be necessary, to 
encourage and sustain the fisheries as a nursery 
for the mercantile and the national marine—an 
institution to promote the commerce of the coun- 
try, and to increase the power of the country 
To establish this institution it was necessary to 
go to where these fisheries were, in order to sus- 
tain them; because they were in that sense local. 


| But when the Government of the United States, 


with an immense western domain, reaching at 
the earliest day to the Mississippi, and since ex- 
tended to the Pacific ocean, opened all that vast 


| domain to agriculture, inviting and tempting em- 


igration from the sea-coast into the interior, by 


| the distribution of that land at prices practically 


nominal to all the undergrowth of American pop- 
ulation and to population from Europe, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States thereby powerfully 
protected and stimulated agriculture. The United 
States have ever since continued to protect agri- 
culture in that way, with a force, with anenergy, 
with a munificence, such as the world haS never 
before seen applied to such a purpose. It is owing 
to that protection that the United States have be- 
come a great agricultural people—already one of 
the greatest, and soon to become the greatest of 
all agricultural nations. 

The United States were not content to be merely 
an agricultural people, for they were ambitious. 


|| They knew that no nation can be truly great that 
tlampshire would take in all his life with hooks, || 


keeps in operation only one wheel of industry. 
There are three of these wheels in a perfect na- 


| tional engine, and they must all three be kept in 


Itis enough for my | 


activity and in motion. They mutually interlock 
and work with each other. Theseare, agriculture, 
manufactures,and commerce. The Government 
found in 1789, that, although an agricultural of 
ple, with this vast domain, we were incapable 

maintaining a Government, and were even inca- 
pable of discharging the debt of the Revolution. It 
was necessary that they should become a com- 


i mercial people, that they should become a mari- 


| 


| time Power, or else they could have no revenues 
adequate to sustaining and maintaining the dig- 
nity of the Government, to say nothing of paying 


fa 
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its national debt. Imposts on foreign commerce, 
and notdirecttaxes, are the resources, the system, 
by which Governments are maintained through- 


THE 


out the world in this age. In order to provide for | 


our national debt, besides appropriating the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, it was ne- 
cessary to fosterand encouragecommerce. The 
United States at that time furnished comparatively 
no merchants, no trade; and it was necessary to 
call that trade into being. For that purpose, two 
institutions or systems were adopted. One was 
the establishment of navigation laws, which prac- 
tically gave bounties to our ship-builders, by pref- 
erences in trade, amounting almost to exclusion, 


in favor of vessels navigating the waters of the | 


United States which were built within the United 
States. This act was copied from the great policy 
of Cromwell, when at the head of the Common- 
wealth of England, from which dated the down- 
fall of its great adversary, the Republic of the 
Netherlands, and the subsequent growth and now 
perfect development of the British Empire. 

The other of these institutions was a nursery 
for seamen. This nursery, like any other, in 
order to be prolific, in order to be successful, must 


be established in a climate congenial with it; and | 
that climate which was congenial with it was the | 


rocky shores of New England, where agriculture 
and trade offered the smallest seductions. The 
Government of the United States, in 1789, prob- 
ably did not mistake and make an erroneous cal- 
culation on that subject, because they built upon 
the policy of the British Government—a policy 
which had already secured to the colonies of Great 
jritain the advantages and resources and strength 
by which they were enabled to emancipate them- 
selves from the mother country. 

The manner in which the system worked was 
simpleenough. Landsmen were tempted by boun- 
ties toenter into the cod fisheries. It was, as stated 
by my excellent friend from New Hampshire, 
immaterial whether they took cod or mackerel, 
provided they became watermen, and became ac- 


customed to the enterprises and dangers of a sea- | 


faring life. In that way the system of commerce 


was established, and upon that basis the naval | 


power of the United States was established. For 
these purposes the bounties have continued; and 
why shall they now be abandoned? Have they 
been unfruitful in their results? The cod fisheries 
of the United States alone, to-day, exceed five 
times in tonnage the cod fisheries of the United 
States in 1789. There has been only a period of 
four years during that long time in which the 
bounties were withdrawn, and during those four 
years the tonnage fell off from twenty-five thou- 
sand tons to seventeen thousand tons. The very 
first year after the bounties were restored the ton- 
nage rose from seventeen thousand tons to thirty- 
four thousand tons, and has gone on increasing 
ever since. 

Mr. CLAY. I wish to correct an error in the 
Senator from New York. He said, if 1 under- 
stood him aright, a moment ago, that the tonnage 
in the cod fisheries, at this time, exceeded by more 
than fivefold the tonnage in 1789. 

Mr. SEWARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr.CLAY. Well, sir, the tonnage in the fish- 
eries, in 1790, was represented by Mr. Ames, at 
that day, to be thirty-one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two tons. The average tonnage during 
the last decade, in the same fisheries, has been 
about ninety thousand—not three times as great 
as it was at that day, according to the represent- 
ation of Mr. Ames, in his speech of 1792. 

Mr. SEWARD. Iam obliged to my honora- 
ble friend; but Lam substantially right, I think. 


I did not say more than five times; but five times | 


the tonnage in 1789. By the official report before 
me, it appears that the tonnage employed in the 
fisheries in that year was nineteen thousand eight 
hundred and ninety tons, and in 185] the tonnage 
was ninety thousand—practically, five times as 
much. Besides the objects, as we all know, were 
not the taking of cod fish, or the taking of any 
other fish; but the objects were the collateral ones, 
the national ones, the great public purposes of the 
increase of commerce, and of strengthening and 
increasing the national power. 

_ Now, what has been the practical result? Why, 
Sir, In ten years from the time this policy of the 
United Staies was adopted, we became a great car- 
rying nation; and, during the wars of the French 


selves, and enjoyed, until it was prostrated by the 
| hostility of the belligerents, the carrying trade of 
the whole of Europe. 

When those wars culminated in a war of our 
own, what was that war for but to maintain these 
two great interests—te vindicate with the power 
of the nation, at the hazard of the existence of the 
nation itself, these two creat interests of commerce 
and of naval power? We staked our very exist- 
ence as a nation on the defense of these two great 
interests, It was a war for free trade and sailors’ 
rights; and the bounty given to the fishermen was 
the elementary lesson, the A, B, C, in the great 
science of establishing free trade and sailors’ rights. 
Having vindicated this policy in a war with Great 
Britain, we have gone on until we have reached 
the point when, although we are inferior to two 
or three other naval Powers, and only to two or 
three, in the world,in our public marine, we have 
already outstripped all nations in the amount of 
our commercial navigation, 

Mr. President, I think it is too late in the day 
to be called upon to demonstrate that this success 
is due to the policy of those who aimed at these 
objects, and who, in the year 1789, adopted these 
means to secure them. I listen, not merely with 
distrust, but with serious apprehension, to those 
who give us theories of government contradictory 
and hostile to the maxims by which these great 
national objects have been attained. I grant that 
there is abstract truth in all the theories that the 
less Government does to protectindustry the bet- 
| ter; or, in other words, that Government may do 
| too much, and that Government may, and often 
| does, injuriously substitute monopolies for judi- 
cious protection, 

I only say that I find this encouragement of the 
fisheries constituting one of the pillars of the rreat- 
ness of the country. When 1am asked to dash 
that pillar to the earth, I must have time to think; 
i must haar arguments more satisfactory than the 
enunciation of theories which were just as true, 
and jast as popular in the world when this system 
was adopted, and which theories were overruled 
in its adoption, as they are now. 

Upon what ground will it be safe for us to 
abandon the system? Have we reached the point 
when we have more of commerce, and more of 
navigation, and more of naval strength and energy 
than we need, or ought to have? Certainly not. 
Shall we say that itis unprofitable? It isas profit- 
able to-day as the day it was established; for then 
the cod fisheries constituted one ninth of the ton- 
nage of the United States, and now they consti- 
tute one fiftieth part of the tonnage of the United 
States. When you consider the local position of 
the fisheries, and consider the small number of 
the population of the United States in 1789, and 
how they were gathered along the sea-coast, and 
then reflect that they have extended from ocean 
to ocean, | say that these fisheries maintain rela- 
tively their importance, and their success in com- 
parison with the development of the other re- 
sources and interests of the Republic. 

Shall we be told that the fisheries will support 
themselves? Thatis one of the theories which 
have been advanced very often. Well, why did 
not the fisheries support themselves in 1789? Why 
was it necessary to resort to a bounty at all? For 
the simple reason that not only is a sea-faring life 
the most hazardous, and the worst rewarded in 
all countries, and in all ages, and therefore the 
least seductive and the least attractive, but in this 
country it is peculiarly so, because you give a 
bounty in one hundred acres of the public lands 
at $125 to every American, and to every immi- 
grant, if he will go into agriculture, when you 
give him nothing but poverty and privations if 








he will take to the sea. 

This bounty is given to the cod fisheries only. 
Is that a reason for abolishing it? Itis so insisted 
by the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce. He argues that bounties might as 
well be given to the mackerel and the whaling 
fisheries. Well, sir, they are practically given to 
all these classes of fishermen. The mackerel fish- 
ermen and the whalers are educated and trained 
in the cod fisheries. They do not discriminate in 
their pursuits; they go from one to the other. 
W hat sustains the one, what furnishes men and 
materials, vigor and sinews to one branch, sus- 
tains all the rest. What trains a man to the love 
of the sea, or the habit of going down to the sea 
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equally trains him for the others, as well as for 
the commercial marine of the United States, and 
for the Navy. In this respect we have seen the 
trouble which not only ourselves but all other na- 
tions have had. We have been truly told by the 
honorable Senator from New Hampshire that the 
British Government, in the absence of bounties, 
and when they gave up bounties, resorted to ine 
pressment, and found it so difficult to secure sea- 
men for the navy that they hazarded war with 
the United States for the purpose of maintaining 
their alleged right to impress seamen from our 
service. We all recollect when the Japan expe- 
dition was fitted out, how that expedition lay in 
the port of New York for a period of six or eight 
months, more or less, waiting, and unable to 
depart upon its important mission, for the reason 
that an adequate crew could not be enlisted dur- 
ing that time. 

The necessity then was never greater than it is 
now; the expense was never less; the object was 
never more important, never more real, because 
we have been extending our possessions across 
the continent until we have added a sea-coast on 
the Pacific as long, or nearly so, as our sea-coast 
on the Atlantic. I suppose none of us caiculate 

| that it will be long before our sea-coast on the 
other side of the continent will be as lone as our 
| Atlantic coast. With this great extension of com- 
| merce and of trade and of mining upon the Pa- 
cific coast, with our determinatipn to grasp for a 
| share of commerce, and even of political influence 
and control, in Australia, and in the islands and 
continents of the East, it is as importantas itever 
was to maintain in all its strength and m all! its 
vigor the naval force of the United States. When 
I look at the mighty interests that are put at haz- 
ard in this measure, and consider how small the 
object is which it is proposed to attain, the saving 
of two or three hundred thousand dollars a year, 
(less than the costof maintaining a single ship at 
sea,) | am surprised, | am more than surprised, 
when I find that an argument for it js drawn from 
the fact that the burdens of these three hundred 
thousand dollars fall unequally upon different 
portions of the country; that the bounties go to 
New England fishermen, and the cost falls on the 
consumers of the country. 1 apprehend that the 
result will be found equalized very soon after the 
bounty isabolished. For myself, | have no sym- 
| pathy in these calculations. | believe there is not, 
| within the State which Ll represent, now a single 
fisherman engaged in this arduous pursuit; but the 
commerce of the country is concentrated there. 
Whatever commerce shall gain or lose, its first 
benefits, and its first losses will accrue to those 
whom I represent. 

It is because, representing them, I think I see 
that the striking down of this system will have an 
injurious effect upon the interests of the whole 
country if it be persisted in, and will be a means 
of undermining the present commercial and naval 
power of the country, that 1 have chosen to make 
my protest that [ may stand right upon the record 
in case the deed shall be done. 

Mr. BRIGHT. ‘There is an urgent necessity 
for an executive session, and as I understand the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr.Witson | wishes 
to speak on this subject, I move now that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
fore that is done. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I withdraw the motion if the 
Senator desires to speak now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to correct an error 
that I fell into yesterday; but I will wait. 

Mr. BRIGHT. I renew the motion. 

Mr. CLAY. I hope the Senator will permit 
me first to move to postpone this bill until @ cer- 
tain hour to-morrow. | trust we shall have a vote 
by one o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BRIGHT. It will be left as unfinished 
business if we now go Into executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor.) 
| The Chair would suggest to the Senator from Al- 

abama that if this bill be left as unfinished busi- 
ness, it will take precedence to-morrow. 


Mr. CLAY. Very well. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message was received from the House of 
| Representatives, announcing that the Speaker of 


I desire to say a word be- 


evolution, we maintained and secured to our- || foralivelihood, and the taking of one kind of fish, | the House had signed the following enrolled bills 
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‘proved March 10, 1858, in relation to certain 
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and joint resolutions; and they were signed by 
the Vice President: 

An act (S. No. 286) to enlarge the Detroit and 
Saginaw land districts in Michigan; 

An act (S. No. 296) amendatory of an act enti- 
tled **An act toestablish two additional land dis- 
eicts in the Territory of Minnesota,’’ approved 
July 8, 1856; 

An act (S. No. 300) for the relief of the Hun- 
garian settlers upon certain tracts of nnd in lowa, 
hitherto reserved from sale by order of the Pres- 
ident, dated January 22, 1855; 

An act (8. No. 307) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to sell the old custom-house and | 
site at Bath, Maine, and for other purposes; 

An act (S. No. 313) to amend an act entitled 
‘*An act to ascertain and settle the private land 
claims of California,’’ approved March 3, 1851; 

A resolution (S. No. 33) authorizing suitable 
acknowledgments to be made by the President to 
the British naval authorities of Jamaica, for the 
relief extended to the officers and crew of the | . ins a 
United States ship Susquehanna, disabled by yel- ||. A resolution (S. No. 30) to extend fora further 
low fever; time the provisions of the joint resolution ap- 

A resolution (S. No. 30) to extend for a further proved March 10, 1858, in peeGen . oer 
term the provisions of the joint resolution ap- dropped and retired officers of the Navy; and 

A resolution (S. No. 33) authorizing suitable 
dropped and retired naval officers; and acknowledgments to be made by the President to 

An act (S. No. 86) for the admission of Minne- the British naval authorities at Jamaica, for the 


upon the regular order of business. 
ENROLLED BILLS. 


Mr. PIKE, from the Committee on Enrolled 
Bills, reported as truly enrolled the following bills 
and joint resolutions; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

An act (S. No. 300) for the relief of the Hun- 
garian settlers upon certain tracts of land in lowa, 
hitherto reserved from sale by order of the Pres- 
ident, dated January 22, 1855; 

An act (S. No. 286) to enlarge the Detroit and 
Saginaw land districts in Michigan; 

An act (S. No. 296) amendatory of an act enti- 
tled **An act to establish two additional land dis- 
tricts in the Territory of Minnesota,’’ approved 
July 8, 1856; 

An act (S. No. 313) to amend an act entitled 


claims in the State of California,’’ passed March 
3, 1851; 


sota into the Union | relief extended to the officers and crew of the Uni- 
: | ted Statgs ship Susquehanna, disabled by yellow 
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The motionvf Mr. Bricur was agreed to; and | TERRITORY OF NEVADA. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana, I object, and insist || 


*‘An act to ascertain and settle the private land | 





May 11, 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
| The question was taken; and it was decided in 
| the negative—yeas 76, nays 81; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Bingham, 
Bliss, Brayton, Buffinton, Burlingame, Burroughs, Case, 
| Chaffee, Clawson, John Cochrane, Colfax, Comins, Co 
vode, Cragin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Indiana, Dean, 
Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Farnsworth, Fenton, Foster, Gid- 
dings, Gilman, Goodwin, Granger. Grow, Robert B. Hall, 
flarlan, Thomas L. Harris, Hatch, Hawkins, Hickman, 
Horton, Howard, Huyler, Kilgore, Knapp, Jolin C, Kunkel, 
Landy, Lovejoy, Matteson, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy 
Morris, Isaac N. Morris, Mott, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pet- 
tit, Pike, Potter, Robbins, Royce, Russell, Scott, John Sher- 
man, Robert Smith, Spinner, William Stewart, George 
Taylor, Wade, Walbridge, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
burn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, White, 
Wilson, and Wood—%6. 

NAYS — Messrs. Anderson, Atkins, Bocock, Bowie, 
Boyce, Branch, Burnett, Caskie, Ezra Clark, John B. Clark, 
Clay, Clemens, Cobb, Cockerill, James Craig, Crawford, 
Curry, Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Davis of Iowa, 
Dowdell, Edie, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Faulkner, 
Florence, Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Gilmer, Goode, Green- 
wood, Gregg, J. Morrison Harris, Hill, Hoard, Jackson, 
Jewett, George W. Jones, J. Glaney Jones, Owen Jones, 
Kelsey, Leidy, Leiter, Letcher, Maclay, McQueen, Hum- 
phrey Marshall, Maynard, Millson, Moore, Niblack, Pen- 
dieton, Peyton, Phillips, Powell, Purviance, Quitman, 
Reagan, Reilly, Ricaud, Ritchie, Ruffin, Sandidge, Savage, 
Scales, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, Samuel A. 
| Smith, William Smith, Stanton. Stephens, Stevenson, 

Thayer, Tompkins, Underwood, Waldron, Whiteley, John 

V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—81. 


So the bill was rejected. 

Pending the call of the roll, 

Mr. JACKSON stated that the gentleman from 
|; Mississippi [Mr. Lamar] and his colleague, Mr. 





after some time spent in the consideration of ex- 


re business, the doors were reopened, and || mous consent of the House to allow me to have 
the Senate adjourned. 


|| printed, for the convenience of members, a bill 
| and report. 


Mr. CLEMENS. What bill is it? 
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Turspay, May 11, 185 || A bill to organize the Territory of Nevada. 


Mr. CLEMENS. I object. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Indiana. I insist on the reg- 
ular order of business. 


LIABILITIES OF SHIP-OWNERS. 
The SPEAKER stated that the question first 





The House met at eleven o’elock, a.m. Prayer 
by Rev. Joun Lananan. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


APPOINTMENT ON A COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER appointed Mr. Brancu a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in place 
of Mr. Criweman. 


SALE OF FORT SNELLING. 


Mr. BURN ETT. I would ask the consent of other purposes,”’ appoved March 3, 1851. 
the House to permit the day set apart for the con- Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Did the gen- 
sideration of the report of the specia! committee || tleman from Ohio demand the previous question ? 
on the sale of the military reservation at Fort The SPEAKER. The previous question was 
Snelling to be changed from the 18th to the 19th |) seconded. and the main question ordered upon the 
instant. IT have consulted the honorable member | bill yesterday; and thereupon the gentleman from 
from Indiana [Mr. Perrir] who made the ma- |} Kentucky moved to lay it upon the table. 


jority report, and he agreed that I should make Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Is it com- 
the motion. I am compelled to leave the city, and 


that is the reason why L ask the House to post- |) question now ? 
pone the consideration of the report until the 19th The SPEAKER. The House has ordered the 

instead of the 18th. main question. 
There being no objection, it was so ordered. Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Is it not 
NIAGARA SHIP CANAL. competent forthe House, by unanimous consent, 


’ : : to set aside the order for the main question? 
Mr. BURROUGHS. [ask the unanimous con- || 4 
sent of the House to allow me to have printed in- | 


F haaal competent by unanimous consent. 
formally the report of the select committee on the Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Well, sir, 
Niagara ship canal, for the convenience of mem- | 


|| Lask the unanimous consent for that purpose. I 
bere. | want to state my objections to the bill; and then, 
Leave was granted. | if the House chooses to passit, I have nothing to 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. || Say. : 
|| Several Mempens objected. 
The motion to lay on the table was not agreed 


House bill (No. 32) to amend an act entitled **An 


act to limit the liability of ship-owners, and for | 


A message was received from the Senate by || 
Aspury Dickins, their Secretary, informing the | |, 
House that the Senate had passed the following || ~; . 

: © || C e he passage of 
bills; in which he was directed to ask the concur- || The question then recurred on the ge 


|| the bill. 
rence of the House: se . 
An act (8S. No. 47) confirming locations of land | wot pre em - - Se aieaan soeyes 
warrants under certain circumstances; and CRS he 250, ONS t0-Caae Chat Se aeemenens 


An act (S. No. 222) for the relief of Jeremiah which now exist under the law of 1851 =< ship- 
| 


Beers | owners engaged in foreign commerce should 

3 extended to those interested in our lake tonnage, 

inasmuch as Congress has already extended the 
Mr. ATKINS, by unanimous consent, and in || whole body of our admiralty law to our inland 
ursuance of previous potice, introduced a bill || commerce, and the United States courts have 
or the relief of Lydia Fletcher; which was read || decided that it was the same in feature and sub- 

a first and second time, and referred to the Com- || stance. 

mittee on Military Affairs. The SPEAKER. The gentleman may make 
Mr. COMINS. Lask the unanimous consent |' his explanation by unanimous consent. . 

of the House that the Committee on Commerce || Mr. DEAN. Tobject, and ask for the reading 

may be discharged from the further consideration | of the bill. 

of the petition of citizens of Galveston, Texas, || The bill was again read. 

for an appropriation for light-boats; and that it | Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I ask for 

be referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. | the yeas and nays on the passage of the bill 


LYDIA FLETCHER. 





Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I ask the unani- | 


The Clerk read the title of the bill as follows: | 


in order was on the motion of the gentleman from | 
Kentucky [Mr. MarsHatt] to lay upon the table | 


petent for the gentleman to withdraw the previous | 


The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes it is | 


Sewarp, were detained from the House by in- 
disposition. 

| Mr, COLFAX stated that Mr. Cuark B. Cocn- 
| RANE had paired off on this bill with Mr. Cox. 
Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, moved to re- 
|, consider the vote by which the bill was rejected; 
|| and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
|| laid on the table. 

|| The latter motion was agreed to. 

| Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. As only ten 
minutes are remaining before the hour for the 
consideration of the special order will arrive, I 
hepe we shall proceed to that at once. 

Mr. ENGLISH. There is a littlebill upon the 
Speaker’s table, which ought to be disposed of. 
It will take but a minute. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest 
that the bill to which the gentleman refers will 
come up as soon as this special order is disposed 
|| of. 

Mr. ENGLISH. Very well. Then I will not 
call it up now. 


THREE-REGIMENTS APPROPRIATION BILL. 


| Mr. J. GLANCY JONES, from the Commit- 
| tee of Ways and Means, by unanimous consent, 
reported a bill making appropriations for the sup- 
port of the three regiments of volunteers author- 
ized by act of Congress, approved April 7, 1858; 
which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and ordered to be printed. 


| HEIRS OF STEPHEN PORTER. 


| Mr. RICAUD. 1 ask the unanimous consent 
_of the House for leave to withdraw from the files 
_of the House the papers in the cage of Stephen 
Porter. I will state that these papers have been 
here for more than fifty years, and the petitioners 
| ask leave to withdraw them from the files of the 
| House, for the purpose of preserving them as an 
|heir-loom. As early as 1805 a report was made 
| in favor of the claim; but the petitioners, despair- 
| ing of ever being able to obtain justice at the 
hands of Congress, now desire that the papers 
may be returned. 
Mr. LETCHER. Let copies be left. 
Mr. RICAUD. I have no objection to that. 
There being no objection, leave was accord- 
ingly granted. 
TERRITORIAL BUSINESS. 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Cemmittee on 
Military Affairs, by unanimous consent, reported 
back from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
House bill (No. 549) to provide for the comple- 
tion of a military road from Fort Union to Santa 
Fé, in New Mexico; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and, with the report, ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, by unani- 
mous consent, reported back House bill (No. 422) 
making apprepriations for the repair of certain 
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military roads in the Territory of Kansas, with 
an amendment in the nature of a substitute. The 
bill and substitute were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, by unani- 
mous consent, reported a bill for the completion 
of a road from Council Bluffs to New Fort 
Kearny, in.the Territory of Nebraska; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and ordered to be printed. 

He also, from the same committee, made an 
adverse report upon a memorial relative to a mil- 
itary road from Steilacoom to Vancouver; which 
was laid on the table. 


DANIEL WHITNEY. 


On motion of Mr. HARLAN, by unanimous 
consent, the bill of the House (No. 72) for the 
relief of Daniel Whitney, which had been previ- 
ously laid on the table, was recommitted to the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Mr. GROW, from the Committee on Territo- 
ries, reported back House bill (No. 414) to ex- 
tend the provisions of an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend an act to establish the territorial govern- 
mentof Oregon,’’and an act establishing the terri- 
torial government of Minnesota, to the Territory 
of Washington; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


BASIL MIGNAULT. 


Mr. HICKMAN, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions, reported a bill for the relief 
of the surviving children of Basil Mignault; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to a 


Committee of the Whole House, and ordered to | 


be printed. 
WISCONSIN RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. WASHBURN, of Wisconsin, by unani- 


mous consent, presented the joint resolutions of 


the aerate of the State of Wisconsin, relative | 
iagara ship canal, which were referred to || 


to the 
the select committee on the subject. 


DEBATE IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE. 


Mr. SINGLETON asked the unanimous con- 


sent of the House to offer the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That for the remainder of the present session 
of this body, the debate in Committee of the Whole House 
shall be confined strictly to the bill, resolution, or subject 
matter immediately before the co umittee ; and no mewber 
shall be allowed to speak more than thirtyaninutes upon 


any one subject, except by the unanimous consent of the 
House. 


Several Memsers objected. 


STENOGRAPHERS TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STANTON, from the tariff investigating 
select committee, reported a joint resolution for 
paying the compensation of stenographers em- 
ployed by the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; which was read for information. 

It authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasary to pay the compensation of stenogra- 
phers employed by the committees of the House 
of Representatives, as audited under the direction 
of said House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the special order of the day takes precedence, ex- 
“— y unanimous consent. 

r. JEWETT objected. 


CHARLES H. MASON. 


Mr. BRANCH, from the Committee on Terri- 
tories, by unanimous consent, reported back, with 
a substitute, a bill for the relief of Charles H. Ma- 
son; which was referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, and, with the substitute, ordered 
to be printed 


ADMISSION OF MINNESOTA. 


The SPEAKER stated that the business first in 
order was Senate bill (No. 86) for the admission 
of the State of Minnesota into the Union; on 
which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Sre- 
PHENS] was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have con- 
sented to allow the gentleman from Maryland 


(Mr. Ricaup] to occupy twenty minutes of my 
time. 


Mr.RICAUD Iam much obliged to my friend 
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BE. 


| from Georgia for giving me a portion of his time 
| to discuss the question now under the considera- 


tion of the Hause. I regret exceedingly that my | 
| time should be so limited as to prevent me from | 


| fully discussing the objections which I think exist || 


| to the powers claimed by Minnesota, in the con- 
| stitution under which she asks admission into the 


Union. 


| 


If | have read aright the Constitution of the | 


United States, 1 understand it to be a political | 


_ Government, created by the several States of this 
Union, possessing powers derived by concession 

| from the several States. To understand this ques- 
| tion, we must look at the condition of things as 
they existed at the time the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted. It was at the termin- 
ation of our war. We had just successfully de- 
clared ourselves free from foreign government. 
We were free and independent States, bound to- 
gether by a Confederacy; and the Constitution 
was, in its own language, adopted for the govern- 

ment and protection of these States. The very 

preamble of the Constitution states that the Gov- 

ernment which they were about to establish was 
| to create a more perfect system of union for the 


people of the United States. What powers were || 


possessed by the different States at the time of 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution? As I 
said before, they were sovereign and independent 


States, each one exercising and claiming to exer- | 


cise for itself every right of sovereignty which a 
sovereign Power could exercise. They had the 
right to declare what should constitute citizenship 
in their respective States. They had the power, 
| then, by general laws of naturalization, to admit 


to the rights of citizenship any and all persons | 


whom they thought proper to clothe with the sa- | 


cred garb of citizenship. I find, by looking at the || 


old constitutions of the different States, that in 
two of them—New York and North Carolina— 


the mode of naturalizing citizens was expressly || 


| provided in them. 

Now, the question occurs, did the State govern- 
ments, in the formation of the Government of the 
United States, part with any portion of their sov- 
ereignty? If the States parted with their power 
to naturalize citizens of foreign birth, | ask how 

| were the citizens of a State to be increased? By 
| two modes only. Not by any act of naturaliza- 


tion passed by the State itself, because it had parted | 


| with that power, and given to the General Gov- 
ernment the right to pass uniform laws of natu- 
|ralization. It was a power exclusively vested in 
| the General Government; and, therefore, no in- 


| crease in the citizens of a State could be made by | 
the exercise of any power of naturalization by a | 


State. It was only to be done by the natural in- 
crease of the then resident people or citizens of 


| the State, and of such citizens as might be added || 


| in virtue of the uniferm rules of naturalization 
| prescribed by the Government of the United States. 
| The language of the Constitution of the United 
| States is: 

| We, the people of the United States, in order to forma 
more perfect union, establish justice,” &c. 

| And section two, of article one, provides: 

| ‘*The House of Representatives shall be composed of 


eral States; and the electors in each State shall have the 
branch of the State Legislature.” 


Now, under the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Dred Scott case, it is 
laid down that the word ‘* people’’ of the United 
States is synonymous with the word ‘‘citizens;”’ 
that both terms mean the same thing. I propose 
to read this part of the Constitution, according to 
my interpretation of it, by the rule thus laid down 
by the Supreme Court—the tribunal recognized by 
the Constitution itself for the interpretation of the 
instrument. ‘** We, the eitizens of the United 


read thus: ‘* The House of Representatives shall 
be composed of members chosen every second 
year, by the citizens of the United States and citi- 
zens of the several States; and theelectors in each 
| State shall have the qualifications necessary for 

the most.numerous branch of the General Assem- 
bly.’? Why was that power given? It wasthat 
| the representation 8 be distributed more gen- 
| erally among the people. If gentlemen will take 
the trouble of looking over the old constitutions 
of the original thirteen States, they will 





members chosen every second year by the people ot the sev- | 


qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous | 


States,’”’ would be the first words in the preamble, | 
and the second section of the first article would | 


ie 
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in every constitution existing at that time, qual- 
ifications were required for the exercise of the 
rights of suffrage for members of the Council, as 
it was called in some States, or of the Senate, as 
it was generally known under more recent amend- 
| ments of the constitutions. These qualifications 
were much higher than those required for voting 
for members of the more numerous branch of the 
General Assembly. 

That my reading of the Constitution of the 
United States, in that respect, is correct, will be 
plain, from an examination of the various State 
constitutions as they now exist. I have taken 
the trouble to examine and compare most of the 
constitutions, down as far as 1848; and I find that 
in every State, with but very few exceptions, this 
distinction is kept up by the States themselves— 
first im declaring cate portien of their citizens 
shall be their Representatives in the General As- 
sembly of the States, and what portion shall be 
electors in their General Assembly. A much the 
| larger number of the States of this Union require, 

that, to be a member of either branch of the State 
Legislature, the person shall be a citizen of the 
United States, and to be elected or chosen by per- 
sons who are citizens of the United States. In 
some of the States they go so far as to require 
that he shall have-been a citizen, and have resided 
in the State for some years previous to his elec- 
tion. In the State of South Covdbinetvaen own 
State, sir—Il believe five years’ residence is re- 

uired for the Senate, and three years for the 

Louse of Representatives. 

Then, sir, there is no war made on the doctrine 
of State-rights by any construction which I give to 
the Constitution of the United States; for, if the 
question of State-rights was involved in the mat- 
ter, to what portion of the country would you 
| look for the more Securely guarding of that doc- 
trine? Is it not a principle cherished in the South 
more than in any other portion of the country ? 
Have not all our southern statesmen gone far to 
| vindicate the great doctrine of State-rights, and 
| to claim, as reserved to the States, all powers not 
delegated to .he United States? And yet, in con- 
firmation of this interpretation of the power del- 
egated to the United States, you find the principle 
is carried out in the various southern States; and 
by their constitutions they have decided that Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the State Legisla- 
tures shall be composed of citizens of the United 
States, residents of the States, to be chosen by 
electors who are citizens of the United States, 
residents of the States, and possessing the other 
necessary qualifications. 

Now, on this point, I refer to the doctrine laid 
| down by Mr. Calhoun, in the matter of the ad- 
| mission of the State of Michigan. I take it for 
granted that those who are familiar with the his- 
tory and public life of Mr. Calhoun, will recog- 
nize in him an ardent friend of the doctrine of 
| State-rights. And yet, Mr. Calhoun says, in the 
| speech made by him on the admission of Michi- 
gan into the Union, that the Constitution confers 
on Congress authority to pass uniform laws of 
naturalization. He says: 


“JT do not deem it necessary to follow my colleague and 
the Senator from Kentucky in their attempt to define or de- 
scribe a citizen. Nothing is more difficult than the defini 
tion or even description of so complex an idea; and hence 
all arguments resting on one definition, in such cases, u!most 
necessarily lead to uncertainty and doubt. But though we 
may not be able to say with precision what a citizen is, we 
may say with the itmost certainty what he is not. He is 
not an alien. Alien and citizen are correlative terms, and — 
stand in contradistinction to each other. They, of course, 
cannot coexist. They are, in fact, so opposite in their na 
ture that we conceive of the one but in contradistinetion 
to the other. Thus far all must be agreed.” * : - 
“ To remove alienage is simply to put the foreigner in the 
condition of the native-born. To this extent the act of natu- 
ralization goes, and no further. The next tion I assume 
is no less certain: that, when Congress has exercised its 
authority by passing a unifoimJaw of naturalization, (ax it 
has,) it excludes the right of exercising a similar authority 
on the part of the State. To suppose that the States could 
pass naturalization acts of their own, after Congress had 
passed a uniform law of naturalization, would be to make 
the provision of the Constitution nugatory. I have shown 
that a citizen is not an alien, and that alienage is an insep- 
arable barrier, till removed, to citizenship; and that it can 
only be removed by complying with the act of Congress. 
It follows, of course, that a State cannot, of its own au 
thority, make an alien a citizen without such conpliance.”’ 





i 
find that | 


This same doctrine is laid down by the Su- 
| preme Court of the. United States in the Dred Scott 
case : 


“ The words ‘ people of the United States’ and ‘ citizens’ 
are synonymous terms and mean the same thing.”” * ° 





’ 
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e * “The Constitution has conferred on Congress the 
right to establish a uniform rule of waturalization, and it 
has always been held by this Supreme Court to be a power 
exclusively vested in Congress, and to be practiced under 


the uniform rules to be laid down by Congress.’ 


Mr. Curtis, in arguing on the same question, 
Bays ; 

* Agam, ithias been objected that if the Constitution has 
left to che several St tes the rightful power to determine 
whe, of their inhabitants, «hall be entizens of the United 
States, the States may make aliens citizens. 

* The answers obvious. The Constitution bas left to the 
States the determination which persons, born within their 
respective limits, shall acquire by birth citizenship of the 
United States; it has not left to them any power to pre- 
scribe any rule for the removal of the disabilities of alien- 
age.” 

My time is drawing to a close, and I promised 
my friend [Mr. Srernens] that I should not over- 
run the twenty minutes which he has kindly al- 
lowed me. I wish I had time to argue out these 
points fully. [think the time is fast approach- 
ing, and is almost here now, when those coming 
here from foreign shores, and acquiring property 
and the right of voting and holding office, will 
bear down and override the native-born of the land. 

I would like to show that, according to the ratio 
of immigration in 1853, in every six weeks’ time 
there is poured upon our shores a population equal 
to the entire population of Florida; that in every 
two years there is poured upon our shores a pop- 
ulation equal to that of Virginia; and that,in every 
thirteen years, according to that ratio, there is 
poured upon our shores a population equal to the 
vopulation of the whole southern States of the 
Nomen. I would like to show that the very thing 
Mr. Calhoun dreaded, and which his prophetic 
eye foresaw, is likely to come to pass, unless some 
check is placed upon the power now claimed to 
confer the rights of citizenship upon unnatural- 
ized foreigners. 

There ts another point which I will mention; 
and that is, that the State of Minnesota, in the 
constitution which she has sent here, has, in an- 
other instance, violated the Constitution of the 
United States in spirit, if not in letter, by under- 
taking to elect her three Representatives upon this 
floor by the State at large. The power to pre- 
scribe the time, place, and manner of electing the 
Representatives, has been vested in the Congress 
of the United States, and the Congress has ex- 
ercised this power by the law of 1844, chapter 
forty-seven, section two, which requires States 
entitled to more than one Representative to elect | 
them by districts, composed of contiguous terri- 
tory, equal in number to the number of Repre- 
sentatives, and no one district to elect more than 
one Representative. 

Mr: WRIGHT, of Georgia. I rise toa question 
of order. Has not the time expired which the 
gentleman was to occupy, according to the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. RICAUD. I believe it has. 

Mr. WRIGHT, of Georgia. Then it is but 
just that my colleague (Mr. Srernens} should be 
permitted to proceed. 

Mr. RICAUD. I yield the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, | 
my time will not allow me to answer all the ob- 
jections that bave been made to the admission of 
Minnesota. I do not think it necessary, how- 
ever, to consume time, or to exhaust my feeble 
strength in answering all the objections that have 
been raised. Many of them are of small import, 
while some of them are grave, important, and | 
go to the very foundation principles of our Gov- 
ernment. ‘This latter class of objections are not 


new; they are not novel; they involve principles || 


coeval with our institutions. In reply to them, | | 
must be brief in the forty minutes allotted to me. | 
They involve two inquiries. The first question | 


in reference to them is, whether they be well taken || 


they amount, in themselves, to a good and valid 
ground for the rejection of a State. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Garnett] | 


in facet; and the second is, whether, if well founded, | 
! 


objects because of the State boundaries aan 1} 
| 


the stipulation between Virginia and the Unite 
States in the cession of the Northwest Territory. | 


In pointof fact, | do not consider that objection || 


well taken; but if it were good, it ought to have | 
been taken when the enabling act was passed last | 
Congress, fixing the boundaries of Minnesota. 

That portion of the old Northwestern Territory | 


now included in the State of Minnesota was.in- || 
cluded then, and the objection should have been || to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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taken then, if atall. There is, however, but a 
small portion of the old cession of Virginia in- 
claded in this State. Twenty-odd thousand square | 
miles of that cession, itis true, have been added to | 
the ninety-odd thousand square miles constituting 
the main body of Minnesota. This was for con- | 
venience. Only a small portion, therefore, of the 
original Virgima cession has been taken off and 
added to the large extent of country that makes 
the State of Minnesota, for the public convenience. 
There has been no injury resulting anywhere, and 


no breach of faith, in my judgment. || 
It was stated, also, that the number of delegates || 


who formed the State constitution was larger than 
that ordered in the enablingact. That objection 
has been well answered by the gentleman’s col- 
league, (Mr. Jenxins.] The act of Congress pro- | 
vided that as many delegates should be chosen as | 


there were representatives in the Territorial Le- || 
| 
| 


gislature. Well, sir, the people of Minnesota con- 
strued that to embrace their Senators or Council- | 
men as well as Representatives in the lower House. | 
The bill admitted of a doubt. I do not conceive | 
that that objection has much force in it. 
But I must pass on to notice the other objections | 
of agraver character. It was stated by the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Suerman,] who opened 
this debate, and has been repeated by several other | 
gentlemen, that the constitution of Minnesota is | 
violative of the Constitution of the United States | 
—in this, that it permits aliens to vote, or other | 
than citizens of the United States to vote, in State | 
elections. 
Mr. Speaker, before arguing the point whether | 
this clause of the constitution of Minnesota does | 
or does not violate the Constitution of the United | 
States, let me ask right here this question: sup- 
pose it be true that that feature of their constitu- 
tion does violate the Constitution of the United | 
States, or is inconsistent with it: is thata good 
ground for her rejection? I put it strongly and | 
broadly in the fore front of the argument—sup- | 
pose that be conceded: is it a legitimate ground | 


of objection to the admission of a State that a pro- || 


vision of its consutution is inconsistent with the 
Constitution of the United States? I say, sir, not. | 
I say itasa State-rights man, advocating the prin- 
ciples of the State-rights school. We can only 
look into the constitution of a new State applying | 
for admission, to see that it is republican in form, 
and that it legally and fairly expresses the will of 
the people. Ifthere be conflicts, the Constitution 
of the United States points out how those conflicts 
are to be settled. After coming into the Union, 
such clause, if it be in, will of course have to yield 
to the supreme law of the land. Sir, the case of 
Minnesota, if this be true of her constitution, will 
not be a singular one. 

The constitution of [linois declares that no man 
shall be eligible toa Federal office who has been 
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fore, in answer to all that has been said in refer- 
ence to the constitution of Minnesota being in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States, that 
even conceding the point for argument’s sake, 
(which I donot concede in fact,) this would notbea 
justand valid ground on which to reject her admis- 
sion. It is a question which can be properly de- 
cided when it arises, if ever, by the proper judi- 
cial tribunal before which it may arise. We, on 
the question of admission, can only look into a 
constitution to see that it is republican in form. 
Mr. TRIPPE. I desire to ask my colleague 
whether he concurs in ghe Green amendment to 


| the Kansas bill, which asserts the right of Con- 


gress to inquire into the constitution of any State 


|| applying for admission into the Union, in order to 
' . . 


see whether itis consistent with the Constitution 
of the United States ? 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. My time is 
short, and | want to argue other questions; but I 
will say to my colleague that there was nothing 
in the original Green amendment which did not 
meet my cerdial and hearty approval. There 
was nothing in it which inquired into a constitu- 

_tion. It was altogether negative in its character. 

Mr. TRIPPE. If my colleague will allow me, 
I think that right was directly asserted in the 
Green amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to sug- 

| gest that the constitution of Kansas is not before 
the House. 

Mr. TRIPPE. The same principle involved 
in the amendment to the Kansas bill, to which I 
have referred, is contained in this bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I cannot dis- 
cuss thatquestion now. There were words added 

| to the original Green amendment that I considered 
liable to objection; but, being negative, were not 
insuperable with me. Now, Mr. Speaker, | lay 
down this proposition, that there is nothing, in 
my judgment, in the constitution of Minnesota, 
inconsistent with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. SHERMAN, ] who 
led off\in this debate, argued that there was no 
clause in the constitution of Minnesota by which 
the present elected members of the Legislature 
could be prevented from holding for life. Well, 
sir, suppose the gentleman was correct—but I do 
not concede the fact: the constitution would not 
therefore be anti-republican. I would not vote 
for such a constitution if I were there. But, sir, 
what constitutes a republican form of govern- 
ment? It is, as I understand it, a division of the 
three great branches of government—the execu- 
tive, the judicial, and the law-making powers. 
That division is certainly in this constitution. 
Several of the States have made the judiciary 
elective, or holding office for life. Does that make 
their constitutions anti-republican? The Consti- 


elected to and has accepted a judgeship in that || titution of the United States does this. , If the 


State within two years after the expiration of the 
term for which he accepted it. A Senator from 
that State, now holding a seat in the other wing of 
the Capitol, [Mr. TRumBut,] was elected to that 
body during the term of a judgeship of a State 
court, which he had been elected to and had ac- 


cepted. In the Senate of the United States, the | 


question was raised as to his eligibility, and as 


impose such a qualification; in other words, 
whether the qualifications for Senators set forth 
in the Constitution of the United States were not 
absolute and binding, and did not supersede the 
provision of the constitution of Illinois. The 
Senate se determined; and that Serator now holds 
his seat in the face, in the teeth, and against that 
consututional provision of his own State. 

Whether that decision of the United States 
Senate was right or wrong, I will not now stop to 
inquire, or to express an opinion. 

I cannot take up my time in citing other analo- 
gous cases. Many instances might be adduced 
from decisions of the courts. It is enough for me 
to affirm that the Constitution of the United States 
declares that ** this Constitution, and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the constitution or laws of any State 
** I say, there- 


| judiciary can hold office for life, why not the ex- 
ecutive? and why may not representatives as 


|| well, if the people see fit to make such a consti- 
‘| tution? It weuld not cease to be republican in 


consequence. It might and would be, in my 
| judgment, a very bad constitution; butl say that 
of that we cannot rightfully judge. 


‘|| [now come to the main question in this debate— 
to whether the constitution of Hlinois could, | 
under the Constitution of the United States, || 


the alien suffrage clause, as it is called, in this con- 
stitution. I have said that it was no new ques- 
tion. It is agrave and important one, but it is co- 

eval with the Government. Mr. Speaker, if there 

was any subject which was mepoeny watched and 

guarded, in the formation of the Constitution of 
the United States, above all others, it was that the 

Federal Government should not touch the right 
, of suffrage in the States. The question of who 
|| should vote in the several States was left for each 
| State to settle for itself. And so far as I am con- 
| cerned, | say for myself that there is nothing in 
|| the doctrine of State-rights that I would defend 
| and stand by longer, and fight for harder, than 

that which denies the right of the Federal Gov- 
| ernment, by its encroaghments, to interfere with 
‘| the right of suffrage in my State. The ballot-box— 
|| that is what each State must guard and protect for 
|| itself; that is what the people of the several States 
|| never delegated to this Government, and of cours? 
|| it was expressly, under the Constitution, reserved 
to the people of the States. Upon the subjecto! 
alien suffrage, about which we have heard so muc! 
|| lately, I wish in this connection to give a brief his- 
\| tory. I state to this House that the principle was 


| 
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recognized by the ordinance of 1787, which was | 


before the Government was formed. 


It was recognized by the act of 7th August, | 


17389, soon after the Government was formed, one 
of the first acts signed by Washington—an act 
making provisions for carrying out that ordi- 
nance. 


It was recognized in the territory South in the 


cession by North Carolina, on the 2d April, 1790. 

It was again recognized in the bill creating a 

overnment for the Territory of Tennessee, on 
the 26th May, 1790. 

It was recognized in the act of settling the limits 
of the State of Georgia, and creating the Missis- 
sippi Territory, on the 7th April, 1798. 

It was recognized in a supplemental act to the 
last, on the 10th May, 1800. 

It was recognized in the division of Indiana Ter- 
ritory, on the 3d February, 1809. 


It was recognized in an act for Illinois Terri- | 


tory, on the 20th May, 1812. 


It was recognized in the act organizing the | 
Michigan territorial government: the date of this | 


I do not recollect. 


But I cannot take up my time by referring to 


other instances in their order. I know that in 
some cases voting in the Territories was restricted 
to citizens. This was the case in the Territories 
of Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin, Utah, and New 
Mexico; while alien suffrage was again recog- 
nized, in express terms, in the Territories of Ore- 

on, Minnesota, Washington, Kansas, and Ne- 
Ce 

Of the Presidents of the United States who, 
in some form or other, gave the principle their 


sanction either in the Territories or States, may | 


be mentioned Washington, the elder Adams, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, Jackson, Polk, Fillmore, and 
Pierce. 

Reference, sir, has been made in this debate to 
a speech made by Mr. Calhoun on this subject, 
in the Senate, in 1836, on the act providing for 
the admission of Michigan, upon which com- 
ments have been made by several gentlemen. The 
views of that distinguished statesman have been 
presented as authority on their side. I have sim- 
ly this to say about that speech: I cannot find 
itin the Globe. I cannot find it in the debates of 
the day. 

Mr. RICAUD. 
speeches. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I have seen it 
in his published works, but I cannot find it in the 
ublished reports of Congress. It is stated to 
nave been made in 1836, on the bill authorizing 


1 think it is in his published | 


Michigan to form a constitution. Michigan was | 


admitted with alien suffrage in her constitution; 
on the 3d March, 1837; and Mr. Calhoun does 
not appear to have made any objection to her ad- 
mission on that ground. I find speeches made by 
him upon that bill, but none objecting to this 
clause. I find he offered a substitute for the bill 
admitting Michigan without objection to the alien 
suffrage clause in her constitution, Suill, it is 
stated that this speech of his was made the year 
before, on the occasion referred to, and 1 do not 


wish to be understood as questioning it. That 
was on Congress conferring the right. He did 


not raise any objection to the admission of the 
State as far as | can find, because of alien suffrage 
being allowed in her constitution. 


Again: on the 26th of July, 1848, the Clayton | 


compromise bill for the organization of certain 
territorial governments passed the Senate. The 
fifth section of the act provides— 


“That every free white male inhabitant, above the age 
of twenty-one years, who shali have been a resident of said 
Territory at the time of the passage of this act, shall be en- 
titled to vote at the first election, and shall be eligible to 
any office in said Territory ; but the'qualification of voters, 
and of holding office, at all subsequent elections, shall be 
such as shalt be prescribed by the Legislative Assembly : 
Provided, That the right of suffrage, and of holding office, 
shall be exercised only by citizens of the United States, and 
those who shail have declared on oath their intention to be- 
come such, and shall have taken an oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the provisions of this act.” 


On the engrossment of this bill, the vote was— 


“ Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Benton, Berrien, 
Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, Foote, Hanne- 
gan, Houston, Hunter, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mangum, 
Mason, Phelps, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Sturgeon, Tur- 
hey, Westeott, and Yulee—33. 

 Nays—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Brad- 
bury, Clark, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, 








Miller, Niles, Underwood, Upham, and Walker— 

Mr. Calhoun was on the committee which re- 
poraes this provision, and he does not appear as 
iaving objected to it. And though he may have 
made that speech in 1836, yet itis equally certain 
and true that twelve years afterwards he voted for 
the very principle he had previously opposed. 
His vote for the principle in 1848, in my opinion, 
is a sufficient answer to his speech against it in 
1836. ‘This is, therefore, Mr. Speaker, no new 
question. 

The same principle, as I have said, was incor- 
porated in the same words, I| think, in the bill 


>» 


for the organization of Washington Territory in | 
a y 


1853, and in the Kansas-Nebraska bil! in 1854. 
| Thegentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Maynarp] 
| put this question to some gentleman the other day: 
| whether, if this bill should pass, Minnesota might 
not confer the right of voting upon an alien ene- 
my? By no means, sir; the person of foreign 
birth, who is entitled to vote under this constitu- 
tion, has first to purge himself of his allegiance to 
other Powers. He must have declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen of the United States, and 
sworn to support the Constitution of the same. 
| This is the condition precedent. By no possibil- 
ity, therefore, could an alien enemy legally vote in 
Minnesota, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has been read and com- 
mented on by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Davis,] who led off in this discussion, and whose 
speech | listened to with a great deal of interest— 
an argument as well got up and made on that side 
of the question as | think it possible for ingenuity, 
ability, and talent, united with eloquence, to pre- 
sent. Ele rested his argument mainly on the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case, 
where Judge Taney says that the words ‘ people 
of the United States,’’ in the Constitution, are 
synonymous with *‘citizens.’”? After reading that 
partof the decision, the gentleman quoted an article 
in the Constitution which says that ‘* the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the sev- 
eral States;’’ and his argument was, that as the 

| Supreme Court had defined that the word ‘ peo- 
a was synonymous, in the Constitution of the 
Jnited States, to ** citizens,’’ therefore members 
of this House could be elected by none but * citi- 
zens of the United States.’’ That was the gen- 
tleman’s argument; but I am far from concurring 
with him in it. His argument rests upon the 
assumption that the Constitution of the United 
States, in the clause quoted, intended to define the 
class of voters in the several States, and to limit 
suffrage. 1 think that it will take me but a mo- 
ment, by recurring to that clause of the Constitu- 
tion and comparing it with others, to show that 
the object of that clause was simply to point out 
the mode of the election of the members of this 
House in contradistinction from the mode of elect- 
ing Senators, and not the class of voters. The 
House was to be elected by the people by a pop- 
ular vote, by the masses; while the Senate was to 
be elected by the State Legislatures. That is all 
| that is meant in thatclause. The Constitution is 
in these words: 


“The House of Representatives shall be composed of 
members chosen every second year by the people of the 
several States,””— 

There the gentleman stopped. What follows? 


—‘‘ and the electors in each State shall have the quatifica- 
tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of 


the State Legislature.” 
There, coupled with what the gentleman read, 
| is the right which I say that the people insisted 
upon beyond all others—the reuarval right that 
the General Government should never interfere 
with suffrage in the States; not even for members 
| of this House. Immediately after the words he 
read, sir, without a semicolon separating them, 


|| is the express declaration that the States shall fix 


the qualification of electors or voters. Who shall 
| say toeach State in this particular, thus far mayest 
_ thou go, and no further? Who shall say to the 
| soveceignties where they shall stop? The States, 

over this subject, have never parted with any of 

their sovereignty. It is their right, therefore, to 

fix the qualifications of voters unrestrictedly and 
, absolutely. If they say.an alien may vote, it is 
| their ight to do so. 


' 
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Dodge, Felch, Fitzgerald, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Metcalfe, || I referred, showing what was meant in the first 


The other clause of the Constitution to which | 
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part of the one read by the gentleman, is in these 
words: 

* The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature 
thereof.” 

The first clause the gentleman read the other 
day refers simply, as it clearly appears, to the 
manner of the election, the mode of the election, 
the constituency of those elected—to distinguish 
them from the constituency of the Senators. The 
one was {o be the people, contra-distinguished 
from the Legislatures of the States; this was one 
of the points of difficulty in forming the Federal 
Constitution. It was finally determined that the 
House should represent the people and the Senate 
shou!d represent the States. 

I will refer briefly to the same authority on that 
point. Tread from Yates’s Minutes of the Debates 
in the Federal convention, the fourth resolve: 

** That the members of the first branch of the national 
Legislature ought to be elected by the people of the several 
| States was opposed ; and, strange to tell, by Massachusetts 
and Conneciicut, who supposed they ought to be chosen by 
the Legislatures; and Virginia supported the resolve, al 
leging that this ought to be the democratic branch of the 
government, and, as such, immediately vested in the peo 

ple.”’ 

Again, Mr. Pinckney moved: 

‘That the members of the first branch, (that is, this 
House,) be appointed in such manner as the several State 
Legislatures shall direct.” 

Mr. Madison said: 

** 1 Oppose the motion.’ 

Mr. Mason said: 

“1 am for preserving inviolably the democratic branch of 
the Government. True, we have found inconveniences 

| from pure democracies; but if We mean to preserve peace 

| and real freedom, they must necessarily become a compo 
nent part of a national Government. Change this neces 

| sary principle, and ifthe Government proceeds to taxation 
the States will oppose your power.” 

The idea that prevailed at the formation of ou. 
Constitution was, that representation and taxa- 
tion should gotogether. It was mainly upon that 

' ground that the men of that day went to the war 
with the mother country; it was because the col- 
onies were taxed and not allowed representation; 
and if you trace the history of this Government 
down, you will find this great American idea run- 
ning throughout—that taxation and represent- 
ation should go together. Whoever pays taxes 
should vote—that is the idea. 

Great confusion seems to exist in the minds of 
gentlemen from the association of the words citi- 
zen and suffrage. Some seem to think that rights 
of citizenship and rights of suffrage necessarily go 
together; that one is dependent upon the other. 
There never was agreater mistake. Suffrage, or 
the right to vote, is the creature of law. There are 
citizens in every State of this Union, 1 doubt not, 
who are not entitled to vote. So,in several of the 
States. there are persons who by law are entitled 
to vote, though hey be not citizens. If there be 
citizens who cannot vote, why may there not be 
individuals, who are not citizens, who may nev- 
| ertheless be allowed to vote, if the sovereign will 

of the State shall sodetermine? In all the States 
nearly there are other qualifications for voting, even 
with the native-born, besides citizenship. Resi- 
dence for a certain length of time. Virginia, for 
instance, requires of all citizens of other States, 
native-born citizens of Maryland or North Caro- 
lina, a certain term of residence. They shail not 
vote in Virginia unless they have been there 
twelve months. In Alabama, I think, the provis- 
| ion is the same. 

Why, sir, in my own State, where we have 
| universal suffrage, as it is called, no man can vote 
unless he has paid his taxes, and resided in the 
county six months. There are thousands of citi- 
zens in Georgia, and I suppose in every other 
| State, who are not entitled ‘o the right of suffrage 
under our Constitution and laws. Citizenship 

and suffrage by no means go together in all cases. 
My time will not allow me to enlarge on that idea. 
I will only refer briefly again to what was said 
in the Federal convention on the subject of the 
States retaining the control over the subject of 
| suffrage, showing how vigilantly this was watched 
and guarded by the State-rights men. Gouver- 
neur Morris had proposed to restrain the right 
of suffrage to frecholders. This gave rise to a 
| long debate. Mr. Ellsworth said: 


| The qualification of electors stood on the most proper 
} footing. The right of suffrage was a tender point, and 
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strongly guarded by most of the State constitutions. The 
people will not readily subscribe to the national Constitu- 
tion if it should subject them to be disfranchised. The States 
are the best judges of the circumstances and temper of their 
own people.’’ 


Again, he says, (I read from the Madison Pa- 
pers:) 
“Ought not every man who pays a tax to vote for the 


Representative who is to levy and dispose of his money? 
Taxation and representation ought to go together.” 


I barely refer to this to show that I am sus- 
tained in my view by the highest authority. This 
subject of the qualification of electors, and who 
should determine it, was mooted at the settlement 
of the Government; and it was left to the State 
Legislatures, under State constitutions. 

Now, sir, a few moments on the decision of the 


Supreme Court of the United States. Judge Ta- | 


ney, in my judgment, fully confirms everything 
I have said. He says: 

“The words ‘ people of the United States,’ and ‘ citi 
zens,’ are synonymous termes, and mean the same thing. 
They both describe the political body who, according to our 
republican institutions, form the sovereignty, and who hold 
the power and conduct the Government through their Rep 
resentatives. ‘They are what are familiarly called the sov- 
ereign people; and every citizen is one of this people, and 
a constituent member of this sovereignty. The question 
before us is, whether the class of persons described in the 
plea in abatement [ Dred Scott was a negro] compose a por 
tion of this people, and are constituent members of this sev- 
ereiguty. We think they are not; and were not intended 
to be included under the word ‘ citizens’ in the constitution, 
and can therefore claim none of the rights and privileges 
which that instrument provides for, andsecures to citizens 
of the United States.”’ 


It was the first words of this clause of the de- 
cision the gentleman from Maryland relied on, but 
he did not pursue the argument far enough. 

The object of the Chief Justice was to show that 
persons of the African race descended from those 
who were bought and sold as slaves, were not in 
the original body-politic, and could not, by State 
laws, incorporated into that body-politic. But 
now mark what immediately follows that part of 
his decision: 

* In discussing this question, we must not confound the 


rights of citizenship which a State may confer within its | 


own limits, and the rights of citizenship as a member of the 
Union.”’ 


Here is the distinction. By naturalization, Con- 


ress can confer citizenship throughout the Union. | 
hat are the rights created by that? Three in 


all. The right to hold land is one; the right to 
sue in the Federal courts is another; and the right 
to claim the protection of this Government, or the 
right of passport abroad, is the other. No State 
can confer these rights throughout the Unien; but 
each State may confer them within her limits. 
Each State may confer upon an alien the right to 
holc, lands. No man can question that; but if 
Indiana or Georgia confers this right upon an 
alien, he cannot go into South Carolina and hold 


land there by virtue of that. Ifhe were naturalized | 


he could. Soeach State may give the right to an 
alien to sue in its own courts; but, therefore, he 
does not acquire a right to sue in any other State 
court or the Federal courts. Each State may 
guaranty her protection within her limits, but not 
throughout the Union, She cannot pledge the 
protection of the common Government. 

But the court goes right on with this language: 


“It does not by any means follow, because he has the | 
rights and privileges of acjtizen of a State, that he mustbe | 
a citizen of the United States. He may have all the rights | 
and privileges of a citizen of a State, and yet not be entitled | 


to the rights and privileges of a citizen in any other State ; 
for, previous to the adoption of the Constitution of the Uni- 


ted States, every State had the undoubted right to confer | 


on whomsoever it pleased the character of citizen, and to 
endow bim with all its rights; but this character, of course, 
was confined to the boundaries of the State, and gave him 
no rights or privileges in other States beyond those secured 
to him by the laws of nations and the comity of States. 
Nor have the several States surrendered the power of con- 
ferring these rights and privileges by adopting the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Each State may sull confer them 


upon an alien, or any one it thinks proper, or upon any class | 


or description of persons; yet he would not be a citizen in 
the sense in which that word is used in the Constitution of 
the United States, nor entitled to sue as such in one of its 
courts, nor to the privileges and immunities of a citizen in 
the other States. The rights which he would acquire would 
be restricted to the State which gave them.” 

I ask, then, if the constitution of Minnesota, 
according to this Dred Scott decision, has an iota, 
or a single clause in it, so far as alien suffrage is 
concerned, which Chief Justice Taney has not 
said she has a right under the Constitution of the 
United States to putin it? This is a right none 
of the States have ever surrendered. Every State 
in this Union has the right of fixing the status of 
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all its constituent elements absolutely, as each 


State may determine for itself, and also the right 


of determining who may and who may not vote | 


at elections for public officers under her authority. 
What part of the constitution of Minnesota, then, 
is in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States? Why, then, should she not be admitted? 

Let me say, in conclusion, that the constitution 
of Llinois has such a clause. Is not she an equal 
in this Union? Why not rule her out? Indiana 


has such a clause. Why not rule her out? Mich- | 


igan has such aclause. Why not rule her out? 
Wisconsin has sucha clause. I have the Journal 
here. When Wisconsin was admitted, in 1848, 
Mr. Calhoun was in his seat and he did not even 
call the yeas and nays on it. And yet we are told 
that this is a great and a dangerous example we 
are setting, if we admit Minnesota on an equal 
footing with Hlinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and all of the States. Deprive her of this 
great right, would she be their equal? Are Illinois 
and South Carolina now equal? Are Indiana 
and Massachusetts now equal? Why, then, if 
you deny Minnesota the power that Illinois and 
Indiana have, will she be equal to them? Things 
equal to one another are equal to each other. If 
those in the Union now are equal, will not Min- 
nesota be unequal if you deprive her of this right? 
If you put upon her a condition you have never 
put upon these others, will not you make her 
unequal? and if you bring her in, would she be 
upon an equal footing with her sister States? If 
she confers suffrage upon those born abroad, who 
purge themselves of their foreign allegiance and 
swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States, she has the right todo so. Any State in 
the Union now has the same right, if any see fit 
to exercise it. The several States cannot confer 
citizenship of the United States upon any body or 
class of persons; but every State, in her sovereign 


capacity, hasa right to say who shall vote at elec- | 


tions in that State. Let us, then, drop this objec- 
tion; let us admit Minnesota, and let her come in 
clothed with all the sovereignty that the other 
States possess. My time is out. 

One word about the amendment [ have offered. 
I thought that by this time Minnesota would be 
entitled to three members. The enabling act enti- 
tled her to one, with additional Representatives, 
according to her population under the last appor- 
tionment. The information I have received since 
I offered my amendment has led me to believe 
that her population at this time would not entitle 
her to three members, but will to two; and there- 
fore | withdraw my amendment, and hope the 
House will pass the bill as it came from the Sen- 
ate. I call for the previous question. 

| Mr. GARNETT. I rise to a question of or- 

| der. I had moved an amendment to the amend- 

ment of the gentleman from Georgia, and I wish 

| to inquire whether itis competent for him to with- 
draw his amendment, the effect of which will be 
that my amendment will fall? 

| The SPEAKER. Perfectly competent. 

Mr. GARNETT. Well, t hope that, under 
the circumstances, the gentleman from Georgia 
will permit me to get in my amendment. 

| Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I will allow 
the gentleman to offer his amendment. I did not 


my amendment. 

The SPEAKER. It was an amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The gentle- 
man’s amendment may be offered, but I hope it 
will be voted down. 
| Mr.GARNETT. I hope it will be voted in. 
'| I move to amend the second section of the bill by 


| striking out ‘“*two Representatives” and insert- | 


|, ing ‘* one Representative,’’ so that it will read: 


gress, until the next apportionment of Representatives 
| amongst the several States. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I now move 
| the previous question. 
| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I hope the 
gentleman from Georgia will allow us to have a 
|| Vote upon a proposition to give the State three 
| Representatives. 
Cries of **No!” “ No!’’] i 
r. GROW. I hope the gentleman will allow 
/an amendment to be offered, providing that the 
| Representatives shall be elected by districts. 
The previous question was seconded, and the 


Said State shall be entitled to one Representative in Con- 
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main question ordered, being first upon Mr. Gar- 
NETT’s amendment. 

Mr. GARNETT demanded the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 72, nays 117; as follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Andrews, Barks- 
dale, Bingham, Bocock, Branch, Bryan, Burlingame, Case, 
Caskie, Horace F. Clark, Clay, Cobb, Burton Craige, Curry, 
Damre}l, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Lowa, Dick, Dodd, 
Dowdell, Edie, Eustis, Faulkner, Garnett, Gilmer, Goode, 
Granger, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, J. Morrison Harris, Haw- 

| kins, Hill, Hopkins, Horton, Houston, Howard, Kelsey, 

| John C. Kunkel, Letcher, Humphrey Marshall, Matteson, 

| Maynard, Millson, Moore, Morgan, Freeman H. Morse, 
Olin, Powell, Purviance, Quitman, Ready, Reagan, Ricaud, 

| Ritchie, Ruffin, Seales, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, John 
Sherman, Judson W. Sherman, William Smith, Stanton, 
William Stewart, Trippe, Underwood, Walbridge, Wal- 
dron, Whiteley, Winslow, and Zollicoffer—72. 

NAYS — Messrs. Adrain, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, Ben- 
nett, Billinghurst, Bliss, Bowie, Boyce, Buffinton, Burnett, 
Burns, Campbell, Chaffee, Chapman, John B. Clark, Ciaw- 
son, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, 
James Craig, Crawford, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of Indiana, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dean, Dewart, Dimmick, Durfee, Ed- 

_ mundson, Elliott, English, Farnsworth, Fenton, Florence, 
Foley, Foster. Gartrell, Giddings, Gillis, Gilman, Green- 
wood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Grow, Thomas L. Harris, Hatch, 

_ Hickman, Hoard, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett,George 
W.. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelly, 
Kilgore, Knapp, Landy, Lawrence, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, 

| Lovejoy, Maclay, Mason, Miller, Morrill, Edward Joy Mor- 
ris, Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Niblack, Nichols, Palmer, Par- 
|| ker, Pendleton, Peyten, Phelps, Phillips, Pike, Potter, 
|| Reilly, Robbins, Royce, Russell, Sandidge, Scott, Sickles, 
| Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, Spinner, Ste- 
phens, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, Tappan, George Tay- 
| lor, Miles Taylor, Thayer, Tompkins, Wade, Walton, 
Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel 
Washbura, Watkins, White, Wilson, Wood, Wortendyke, 
Augustus R. Wright, and John V. Wright—117. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. CLEMENS stated that he had paired off, 
upon this question, with Mr. Davis, of Massa- 
chusetts. 
| Mr. WHITELEY stated that Mr. Cornine 
\, had paired off upon this question with Mr. Mur- 
|| RAY. 
|| Mr. WRIGHT, of Tennessee, stated that Mr. 
|| Bisnor had gone home on account of ill health, 
| and had paired off, upon all party questions, with 
|| Mr. Tuompson, and upon the New York fire bill 
|| with him, (Mr. Wricur.) 

Mr. LAWRENCE stated that Mr. Cox was 
| absent from the city, but had paired off with some 
gentleman on the opposite side of the House. 

Mr. MOORE stated that Mr. SraLLworrtu was 
confined to his room by sickness. 

Mr. PETTIT said: | was absent when my 
| name was called, in attendance en a committee, 
and | ask leave to vote. 
| The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman a member 
| of the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. PETTIT. Iam not. I was on the Li- 
| brary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana 
not having been within the bar when his name 
|| was called, asks leave to vote. 

'| Several Mempers objected. 

| Mr. WINSLOW. I hope the ebjection will be 
| withdrawn. 

‘| The objection was not withdrawn, 

|| Mr. MORRIS, of Illinois, stated that if he had 
| been within the bar when his name was called, 





know that it would fall with the withdrawal of | he should have voted ** no.’’ 


| Mr. HOARD stated that he believed Mr. Bur- 
| rouGHs had paired this morning. 

| The result of the vote was then announced, as 
| above recorded. 

| Thequestion recurred upon agreeing to the sub- 
| stitute for the Senate bill proposed by Mr, Suer- 
|| man, of Ohio, which is as follows: 


Whereas, an act was passed February 26, 1857, entitled 
‘An act to authorize the people of the Territory of Min- 
nesota to form a constitution and State government, pre- 
paratory to their admission into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States ;”? and whereas, delegates 
of the people did, on the 29th day of August, A. D. 1857, 
frame a constitution which does not conform to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States : Therefore, 
| Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representative’ 

| ofthe United States of America in Congress assembled, ‘That 
|| the State of Minnesota shall be one of the United States 0! 
| America, and shall be admitted into the Union on an equal 
| footing with the original States in all respects whateve!, 
| after a full compliance with the following fundamental con- 
\| dition —— to wit: That the constitution framed * 
|| Saint Paul, in the Territory of Minnesota, on the 29th day 
| of August, A. D. 1857, shall be submitted to a convention 
|| of the people of the said Territory of Minnesota, to be com- 
| posed of the numer of delegates and to be apportioned avé 
elected in the mode and manner prescribed by the act 0! 
‘| Pebruary 26. 1856, said election to be held on the first Men’ 
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day of August next, and said delegates to assemble at the 
jall of the House of Representatives at the capital of said 
Territory on the first Monday of September next, at twelve 
o’clock, m.; and said convention shall conform said cor- || 
stitution to the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
or, at its discretion, shall frame a new constitution in con- 
formity with the Federal Constitution ; and said convention 
shall have the same powers, perform the same duties, be 
subject to the same qualifications, and the same proposi- 
tions are hereby offered for its free acceptance or rejection, 
as are prescribed by said aet; and the action of said con- 
vention shall be subject to the approval and ratification of 
the people of the proposed State. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That after said condi- 
tion is complied with, the said State shall be entitled totwo 
Representatives in Congress, to be elected in single dis- 
tricts, to be prescribed by the convention. 

Mr. SHERMAN, of Ohio, demanded the yeas | 
and nays. ; 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. éMITH, of Virginia. I ee it would | 
not be in order to move to amend the substitute. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question hav- 
ing been seconded, and the main question ordered, 
no amendment is in order. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 51, nays 141; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anderson, Bingham, Blair, Chaffee, 
Ezra Clark, Clawson, Covode, Damrell, Davis of Mary- 
land, Davis of Iowa, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, 
Foster, Giddings, Gilmer, Gtanger, Robert B. Hall, J. Mor- | 
rison Harris, Horton, Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C. || 
Kunkel, Humplirey Marshall, Maynard, Morgan, Edward 
Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Mott, Olin, Pettit, Purvi- 
ance, Ready, Ricaud, Robbins, Royce, John Sherman, Stan- || 
ton, William Stewart, Tompkins, Trippe, Underwood, || 
Wade, Walton, Wilson, Wood, Woodson, and Zollicoffer | 
—5l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Arnold, At- 
xins, Avery, Barksdale, Bennett, Billinghurst, Bliss, Bo- 
cock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Buffinton, Burlin- 
game, Burnett, Burns, Campbell, Caskie, Chapman, John 
B. Clark, Clay, Cobb, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, 
Comins, Cragin, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, 
Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mis- 
sissippi, Dewart, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, 
English, Eustis, Farnsworth, Faulkner, Fenton, Florence, 
Foley, Garnett, Gartrell, Gillis, Gilman, Goode, Goodwin, 
Greenwood, Gregg, Groesbeck, Grow, Harlan, Thomas L. 
Harris, Haskin, 
Houston, Howard, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett,George 
W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelly, 
Landy, Lawrence, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, Letcher, Love- | 





atch, Hickman, Hill, Hoard, Hopkins, || 


joy, Maclay, Mason, Matteson, Miller, Millson, Moore, 
i 


Morrill, Isaac N. Morris, Oliver A. Morse, Niblack, Nichols, 

Palmer, Parker, Pendleton, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Pike, 

Potter, Powell, Quitman, Reagan, Reilly, Ritchie, Ruffin, | | 
Russell, Sandidge, Scales, Scott, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. |! 
Shaw, Sickles, Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. Smith, || 
Stewart, Tappan, George Taylor, Miles Taylor, Thayer, 
Walbridge, Waldron, Cadwaiader C. Washburn, Ellihu B. 
Washburne, Israel Washburn, Watkins, White, Whiteley, | 
Winslow, Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, and John V. | 
Wright—141l. 


So the substitute was rejected. 
During the call of the roll, 
Mr. WOODSON said: I desire to remark that 


I was under a misapprehension as to the hour | 


when this question was to be taken up, and was 
not here to vote on the amendment restricting 
Minnesota to one Representative. If I had been 
here, I should have voted for the amendment. On | 
this proposition I vote ‘* ay.” 
The bill was then ordered to a third reading, | 
and was accordingly read the third time. 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, demanded the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 
The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered. 


Mr. KELSEY demanded the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. | 


The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 157, nays 38; as follows: 


_YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Adrain, Andrews, Arnold, At- 
kins, Avery, Barksdale Bennett, ergy oe Bliss, Bo- 
cock, Bowie, Boyce, Branch, Bryan, Buffinton, Burlin- 
game, Burnett, Burns, Campbell, Caruthers, Case, Caskie, 
Chaffee, Chapman, John B. Clark, Clay, Cobb, John Coch- 
rane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, James 
Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, Curtis, Damreil, 
Davidson, Davis of Indiana, Davis of Mississippi, Dewart, 
Dick, Dimmick, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, 
Farnsworth, Faulkner, Fenton, Florence, Foley, Gartrell, 
Gillis, Gilman, Goode, Goodwin, Greenwood, Gregg, Groes- 

ck, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, 
Haskin, Hatch, Hickman, Hoard, Hopkins, Houston, How- 
re, Huyler, Jackson, Jenkins, Jewett, George W. Jones, 
J. Glaney Jones, Owen Jones, Kellogg, Kelly, Kilgore, 
Knapp, Landy, Lawrence, Leach, Leidy, Leiter, Letcher, 
Lovejoy, Maclay, McQueen, Samuel 8. Marshail Mason, 
Matteson, Miller, Millson, Moore, Morrill, Isaac N. Morris, 
Oliver A. Morse, Mott, Niblack, Nichols, Palmer, Parker, 
Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Phillips, Pike, Potter, 
Powell, Purviance, Quitman, Reagan, Reiily, Ritchie, Rus- 
sell, Sandidge, Savage, Seales, Scott, Aaron Shaw, Henry 
M. Shaw, Sickles, Singleton, Robert Smith, Samuel A. 
Sep Spinner, Stephens, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, 
ities Stewart, Tappan, George Fae Miles Taylor, 

hayer, Wade, Walbridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader 
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C. Washburn, Etlihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, || 





Watkins, White, Whiteley, Wilson, Winslow, Wood, 
Wortendyke, Augustus R. Wright, and John V. Wright— 
157. 


NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Bingham, Blair, Ezra Clark, 


| Clawson, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Towa, Dean, Dodd, 


Edie, Eustis, Foster, Garnett, Giddings, Gilmer, Granger, 
J. Morrison Harris, Hill, Horton, Kelsey, John C. Kunkel, 


Humphrey Marshall, Maynard, Morgan, Edward Joy Mor- || 


ris, Freeman H. Morse, Olin, Ready, Ricaud, Robbins, 
Ruffin, John Sherman, William Smith, Stanton, Trippe, 
Underwood, Woodson, and Zollicoffer—38, 

So the bill was passed. 

During the call of the roll, 

Mr. SHORTER stated that he had paired off 
for to-day, upon the Minnesota question, with 


| 


Mr. Hvueues, of Indiana; otherwise he should | 
| certain! 


have voted ** no.”’ 
Mr. 
constitution may soon be changed, so as to ex- 


'| clude foreigners from the right of suffrage, I vote 
| 66 aw? 


Mr. COVODE voted “ ay,’’ with a protest. 

Mr. KILGORE changed his vote from *‘ no’’ to 
‘‘ay,’’ with a protest. 

Mr. AHL stated that he had paired off, upon 
all questions, with Mr. Burrovens, or he should 


| have voted ‘‘ ay.”’ 
Mr. PURVIANCE stated that he wished to be | 


understood, in voting ‘‘ ay,’”’ as disapproving of 
the constitution. 


The result of the vote was then announced, as | 
| above recorded. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, moved to recon- 


| sider the vote by which the bill was passed; and 
| also moved to lay the motion to reconsider upon 
the table. 


The latter motion was agreed to. 


POSTMASTERS’ QUARTERLY RETURNS. 
The SPEAKER stated that the business next 


in order was the bill (H. R. No. 207) to prevent | 
the inconvenient accumulation in the Post Office || 


Department of postmasters’ quarterly returns. 
Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. Is it in order to 


move to go into the Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that | 


the order of the House yesterday operates as a 


| special order. 


William Smith, Spinner, Stephens, Stevenson, James A. | 


| 





Mr. J. GLANCY JONES. How many bills 
are there on the Speaker’s table ? 

The SPEAKER. Only two. 

Mr. ENGLISH. The object of the bill now 


|| before the House is clearly indicated by its title; 


and I suppose it is not necessary to make any ex- 
planation of it. 
The bill having, at a former period of the ses- 


sion, been ordered to be engrossed and read a | 


third time, and being now engrossed, received its 
third reading. 
Mr. ENGLISH. There are now about twenty- 


eight thousand post offices in the United States. | 
The law requires that each post office shall make | 
quarterly returns to the Department here. These | 


returns, in the aggregate, make a very large bulk 
—about two thousand bushels per quarter, or 
eight thousand bushels per annum. In 1854, a 


| provision was adopted similar to this, providing 
| for disposing of the returns up to 1850. Since 


1850 there have accumulated no less than fifty 
thousand bushels of these returns in the Post 


Office Department, and they are a great annoy- | 


ance to the business of the Department. There 
is no necessity for preserving a ae of these 
returns. Another portion it is 

serve. This bill, therefore, simply authorizes the 
Postmaster General to retain that portion which 
will be useful for reference, and to dispose of the 


balance. The House will see that it is absolutely || 


necessary that there should be some provision of 
this sort; otherwise, these returns will occupy the 
whole of the building for the Post Office Depart- 
ment. I demand the previous question. 

Mr. MORGAN. [ask the gentleman te with- 
draw the demand for a moment. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I will, if the gentleman de- 
sires any explanation. 


Mr. MORGAN. I am opposed to this bill, un- || 


less it shall make provision for retaining these 


papers five years instead of two years. We pro- | 
pose, in the next Administration, to investigate | 


these matters, [laughter;} and, if the gentleman 
will require that they shall be retained for five 
years, | have no objection. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I suppose the gentleman does 
not make the objection seriously. 


AMPBELL said: In the hope that the | 


esirable to pre- | 
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Mr. MORGAN. Yes, sir, I do; and I move 
that amendment. You have erected fire-proof 
buildings, so that they cannot burn up these pa- 
| pers accidentally; and therefore, it is now pro- 
posed to do it by law. 

The SPEAKER. Inthe opinion of the Chair, 
the joint resolution is not amendable in its present 
stage. It has been ordered to be engrossed. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will it be if the demand for 
the previous question is voted down ? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. ENGLISH. I withdraw the demand for 
the previous question long enough to have a letter 
from the Postmaster General read, which will ex- 
plain the whole matter. 

The following letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral was read: 


Post Orrice Department, January 15, 1858, 
Srr: T have the honor to inform you that the accumula- 
tion of postmasters’ ‘‘ quarterly returns’? is so great that 
} there is not sufficient room for their proper preservation in 
| the General Post Office building, and that many are conse- 


quently exposed in the halls, liable to be injured, if not fost. 
Similar exigencies having heretofore occurred, Congress 
|| provided relief by authorizing the sale of the oider tran- 
|| seripts of accounts of mails sent and received, constituting 
the bulk of the returns, reserving the accounts current and 
vouchers; and | would suggest that such authority be now 
given, not merely with reference to the existing exigency, 
|| but that the Postmaster General may, from time to time, 
|| dispose of transcripts as may be deemed necessary in future. 
I submit, for your consideration, a clause to meet this 
case, similar to a provision contained in an act of Congress, 
|| approved June 22, 1854, entitled “An act regulating the pay 
|| Of deputy postmasters.”? (Statutes at Large, vol. x., p. 209.) 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
AARON V. BROWN, 
Postmaster General. 
Hon. W. H. Enetisu, Chairman Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, House of Representatives. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I desire to ask the 

gentleman from Indiana, how many of these 
| twenty-eight thousand quarterly returns are under 
five dollars? 
|| Mr. ENGLISH. 
|| man. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
fifteen thousand of them. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I ask whether it would be in 
order to refer these whole returns to the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Moraan,] for exam- 
| ination? 
|| The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 
| Mr. ENGLISH. I now insist on my demand 
|| for the previous question. 
| The previous question was seconded, and the 
|| main question ordered to be put. 

The bill was then passed. 

Mr. ENGLISH moved to reconsider the vote 
| by which the bill was passed; and also moved to 
| lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY. 

The SPEAKER stated the business next in 
order to be the seconding of the demand for the 
previous question upon the preamble to the joint 
|| resolution of the House (No. 28) concerning the 
|| Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
| Mr. WHITELEY. Will it be in order, while 
|| the demand for the previous question is pending, 
|| to move to postpone this subject to a day certain? 
| The SPEAKER. It would not. 
||. Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 





I cannot inform the gentle- 


I suppose about 


I move to 
lay the whole subject upon the table, and upon 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

i The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SICKLES. I hope the gentleman will 
| withdraw that motion and allow me to submit a 
motion that the subject be referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I prefer to 
have a vote upon my motion. 
| Mr. MAYNARD. What will be the effect of 
| laying the preamble on the table? 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair, 
|| it will carry the joint resolution with it. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Then laying the preamble 
| on the table disposes of the subject for the ses- 
| sion ? 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I would inquire 
whether the motion to lay upon the table is not 
strictly confined to the preamble? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. SICKLES. I understand that a division 
was called of the preamble and resolutions; and 
if that be so, then is not the only question now 
|| on the preamble ? 
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The SPEAKER. The motion to lay the pre- | 


amble upon the table carries the resolution with 
it, just asa motion to lay upon the table a mouon 
to recommit would carry a ball. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. My proposi- 
tron was to lay the whole subject on the table. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. Is itin order 
to move Lo strike out the preamble before the ques- 
tion is taken on the motion to lay on the table? 

The SPEAKER. It is not. The motion to lay 
upon the table takes precedence of an amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. 
tion to lay upon the table is not agreed to, then a 
motion will be in order to amend, 

TheSPEAKER. It will; if the previous ques- 
tion be not seconded. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. Hag not the reso- 
lution been agreed to by a vote of the House on 
the yeas and nays? 


The SPEAKER. The House has ordered the | 


resolution to be engrossed, and read a third time. | 


The question then recurred on ordering the pre- 
amble to be engrossed and read a third time. On 
that the resolution went to the Speaker’s table. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 84, nays 88; as follows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Arnold, Bennett, 
Bingham, Bliss, Branch, Buflinton, Burns, Case, Ezra 
Clark, Clawson, Cobb, Colfax, Comins, Covode, Cragin, 
Curtis, Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis of Indiana, Da 
vis of Lowa, Dean, Dick, Dodd, Durfee, Farnsworth, Faulk- 
ner, Fenton, Florence, Foster, Garnett, Gillis, Granger, 
Lawrence W. Hall, Robert B. Hall, Horton, Howard, 
Hughes, Huyler, George W. Jones, J. Glancy Jones, Kel 
sey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Landy, Leaeh, 
Lewy, Leiter, Letcher, Matteson, Millson, Morgan, Mor 
rill, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman H. Morse, Olin, Palmer, 
Parker, Phillips, Pike, Potter, Powell, Purviance, Reilly, 
Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, John Sherman, Samuel A. Smith, 
Stanton, William Stewart, Tompkins, Underwood, Wal- 
bridge, Waldron, Walton, Cadwalader C. Washburn, Ellibu 
 Washburne, White, Whiteley, Wilson, Winslow, and 
Wood—a4 

NAYS—Messrs. Adrain, Anderson, Atkins, Avery. Barks 
dale, Blair, Bocock, Bowie, Bryan, Burnett, Caruthers, 
Caskie, Chaffee, John B. Clark, Clay, Clemens, Jobn Coch 
rane, James Craig, Crawford, Curry, Davis of Mississippi, 
Dewart, Dowdell, Edmundson, Elliott, English, Eustis, Fo- 
ley, Gartrell, Goode, Greenwood, Gregg, J. Morrison Harris, 
Thomas L. Harris, Hateh, Hawkins, Hill, Hoard, Jackson, 
Jenkins, Jewett, Kellogg, Lawrence, Lovejoy, McKibbin, 
McQueen, Humphrey Marshall, Samuel 8. Marshall, Ma 
son, Maynard, Miller, Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Mott, Nib 
lack, Nichols, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Quitman, 
teady. Ricaud, Ruffin, Russell, Sandidge, Scales, Scott, 


Aaron Shaw, Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, Robert Smith, | 


William Smith, Spinner, Stephens, Stevenson, James A. 
Stewart, George Taylor, Thayer, Trippe, Wade, Watkins, 
Woodson, Wortendvke, Augustus R. Wright, John V. 
Wright, and Zollicoffer—8s8. 

So the House refused to lay the subject upon 
the tabie. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. KLLGORE said: Mr. Speaker igitin order 
for me to propound an interrogatory ? 

The SPEAKER, Only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KILGORE, I would like to know from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs whether the 


resolution meets with the approbation of the Pres- 


ident? 

Mr. BARKSDALE. 
were the President’s views on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia, said: Wishing to 
leave this matter where it belongs, with the treaty- 
making power, I vote in the affirmative. 


The question recurred on seconding the demand | 
for the previous question on ordering the pream- 


ble to be engrossed and read a third time. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I move that the pream- 


ble and resolution be referred to the Committee of 


the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the 
motion is not in order. If the previous question 
be not seconded, it will be in order to amend the 
preamble. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. When the pream- 
ble is disposed of, and the question comes up o1 
the passage, will it not be in order then to move 
to refer the subject to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union? 

Mr. BOCOCK. I shall then move to recom- 
mit it to the same committee from which it came. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GL 


If the mo- | 


We did not inquire what | 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MILLSON. Is the motion to lay upon the 
table now in order? 

The SPEAKER. It is at this time. 

Mr. MILLSON. We have already been too 
long engaged in a matter with which, under the 
Constitution, we have no proper business; and 
| therefore move that the subject be laid upon the 
table, 

Mr. CLEMENS demanded the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in 
the negative—yeas 65, nays 102; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Andrews, Arnold, Billinghurst, Bing- 
ham, Bliss, Bufiinton, Chapman, Ezra Clark, Clawson, 
Cobb, Colfax, Cragin, Damrell, Davis of Maryland, Davis 
of Indiana, Davis of Mississippi, Davis of lowa, Dean, Dick, 
Dimmick, Dodd, Durfee, Edie, Faulkner, Fenton, Flor- 
ence, Foster, Garnett, Gilman, Gilmer, Granger, Robert B. 
Hall, Horton, Houston, Huyler, George W. Jones, J.Glancy 
Jones, Owen Jones, Kelsey, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, 
Landy, Leidy, Leiter, Letcher, Matteson, Edward Joy 
Morris, Parker, Phillips, Pike, Powell, Ready, Ritchie, Rob- 
bins, Royce, John Sherman, Stanton, Tappan, Miles Tay- 
lor, Tompkins, Walton, Ellihu B. Washburne, White, 
Whiteley, and Wilson—65, o 

NAYS-~Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bennett. Blair, Bocock, Bowie, Bryan, Burlingame, 
Burnett, Campbell, Caruthers, Case, Caskie, Chaffee, Hor- 
ace F. Clark, John B. Clark, Clay, Clemens, John Coch- 
rane, Comins, Covode, James Craig, Burton Craige, Craw- 
ford, Curry, Curtis, Davidson, Dowdell, Edmundson, El- 
liott, English, Eustis, Foley, Gartrell, Giddings, Goode, 
Gregg, Groesbeck, Grow, J. Morrison Harris, Thomas L. 


Harris, Hawkins, Hill, Hoard, Howard, Jackson, Jenkins, | 


Jewett, Kellogg, Kilgore, Lawrence, Leach, Lovejoy, Mc- 
Kibbin, Humphrey Marshall. Samuel 8S Marshall, Mason, 
Maynard, Moore, Morgan, Morrill, Isaac N. Morris, Nib- 


lack, Olin, Pendleton, Pettit, Peyton, Phelps, Potter, Pur- | 


viance, Quitman, Reagan, Ricaud, Ruffin, Sandidge, Scales, 


Seott, Aaron Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, Judson W. Sherman, | 
| Shorter, Sickles, Singleton, Robert Smith, William Smith, 


Spinner, Stevenson, James A. Stewart, William Stewart, 
George Taylor, Thayer, Trippe, Waldron, Cadwalader C. 
Washburn, Watkins, Augustus R. Wright, John V. Wright, 
and Zollicoffer—102. 

So the House refused to lay the subject upon 
the table. 

Pending the above call, 

Mr. BRANCH stated that Mr. Srepuens, of 
Georgia, being unwell, and desiring to leave the 
Hall, had paired off with him. 


Mr. DAVIS, of Mississippi, said: If the reso- 


lution authorized, in case of refusal, the employ- 
ment of force, | would vote for it; but believing 
it to be a half measure, I vote against it. 

Mr. SICKLES. I move to commit the joint 
resolution and preamble to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The main question is or- 
dered on it. 

Mr. SICKLES. I call the Speaker’s attention 
to the 120th rule, which says that a bill may be 
recommitted at any time before its passage. 

Mr. WASHBURNE., of Illinois. That mo- 
tion is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in response to 
an inquiry made by the gentleman from Missis- 


sippi, stated that the motion to commit to the | 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the | 
Union could not be entertained. On examining | 
the Manual and the rule, the Chair is of opinion | 


that the joint resolution may be recommitted to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, or to a standing committee, at any time 
before its passage, but not in its present state. 
The House huving ordered the main question to 


| he put on agreeing to the preamble, that must be 


first disposed of. 

Mr. SICKLES. And then the motion to refer 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union will be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of opinion that 
it will. 


fore its passage. ‘The Chair, in reading the rule 
casually, construed it as requiring the recommit- 


ment to be made to the same com nittee that re- , 


orted the measure. The Manual would seem to 
indicate that that interpretation of the Chair is in- 
correct: 

« After a bill has been committed and reported it ought not, 


in an ordinary course, to be recommitted ; but, in cases of 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Is it in order to move to lay || importance, and for special reasons, it issometimes recom- 


the preamble upon the table? 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 


The call for the previous question was seconded, 


and the main question ordered to be put. 


Mr. CLEMENS. I demand the yeas and nays 


on ordering the preamble to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 


mitted, and usually to the same committee.”’ 
Implying that it may be sent to another com- 


| mittee than that from which it was reported. | 
I would like 


Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. 
to know the precise condition both of the pream- 
ble and the resolution. I understand that the 


main question has been ordered on the preamble. 


OBE. 


|| The SPEAKER. That is true. 


The 120th rule provides fora recommit- | 
ment of a bill or joint resolution at any time be- | 
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Mr. WASHBURN, of Maine. I understand 
further that the main question was ordered on the 
| resolution. 
| The SPEAKER. The resolution, so soon as 
| the preamble is disposed of, will be read a third 
| time, having been engrossed. The order of the 

House, taken at a preceding sitting, was, that the 
| resolution should be engrossed and read a third 
time. It has been engrossed, and will be read a 
| third time. , 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. Has not the 
| House ordered the main question to be put on the 
passage of the resolution? 
| The SPEAKER. The House has not reached 
| that stage. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I think that 
at the stage it has reached, no motion to commit 
| is in order. 

Mr. GROW. Supposing that the House shall 
adopt the preamble, how will the resolution stand? 

The SPEAKER. The question will then be, 
‘* Shall the joint resolution pass?’’ 
| Mr.GROW. Was not the resolution rejected 
, the other day? 

The SPEAKER. The resolution was not re- 
jected. It was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. ; 

The question was taken on the preamble; and 
it was decided in the negative—yeas 67, nays 99; 
| as follows: 


Y &AS5—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Atkins, Avery, Barks- 
dale, Bocock, Burnett, Caskie, John B. Clark, Clay, Clem- 
ens, Cobb, James Craig, Burton Craige, Crawford, Curry, 
Davidson, Davis of Mississippi, Dowdell, Edmundson, El- 
liott, English, Faulkner, Foley, Gartrell, Greenwood,Gregg, 
Groesbeck, Thomas L. Harris, Hatch, Hawkins, Hoard, 
Houston, Jackson, Jenkins, Kelly, Lawrence, Letcher, 
McKibbin, McQueen, Samuel 8. Marshall, Mason, Miller, 
Moore, Isaac N. Morris, Niblack, Pendleton, Peyton, 
Phelps, Quitman, Reagan, Reilly, Ruffin, Scott, Aaron 
| Shaw, Henry M. Shaw, Shorter, Singleton, Robert Smith, 
| William Smith, James A. Stewart, George Taylor, Miles 
| Taylor,White, Augustus R. Wright, and John V. Wright—67. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Andrews, Bennett, Billinghurst, 
| Bingham, Blair, Bliss, Bryan, Buffinton, Burlingame,Camp- 
| bell, Case, Chaffee, Chapmap, Ezra Clark, Horace F. Clark, 
Clawson, John Cochrane, Cockerill, Colfax, Comins, Cra- 
gin, Curtis, Damrell, Davis of, Maryland, Davis of Indiana, 
Davis of lowa, Dean, Dick, Dimmick, Dodd, Durfee, Fen- 
ton, Florence, Foster, Giddings, Gilman, Gilmer, Goode, 
Goodwin, Granger, Grow, Robert B. Hall, Hill, Horton, 
Howard, Huyler, George W. Jones. Owen Jones, Kellogg, 
Kelsey, Kilgore, Knapp, John C. Kunkel, Landy, Leach, 
Leidy, Leiter, Lovejoy, Humphrey Marshall, Matteson, 
Maynard, Morgan, Morrill, Edward Joy Morris, Freeman 
H. Morse, Olin, Palmer, Parker, Pettit, Phillips, Pike, Pot- 
ter, Purviance, Ready, Ricaud, Ritchie, Robbins, Royce, 
John Sherman, Sickles, Samuel A. Smith, Spinner, Stan- 
ton, William Stewart, Tappan, Thayer, Tompkins, Under 
wood, Wade, Walbridge, Walton, Cadwalader C. Wash- 
| burn, Ellihu B. Washburne, Israel Washburn, Whiteley, 
| Wilson, and Zollicoffer—99. 


So the preamble was rejected. 


|| Pending the vote, 

|| Mr. McQUEEN stated that his colleague, Mr. 
Bonnam, had come into the House in time to vote, 
but had paired off till to-morrow. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York said: As I under- 
stand the question in the form in which it is pre- 
sented, I shall vote ** no.”’ 

Mr. HOUSTON said: I had voted before I read 
the preamble. I am willing to vote for it, and 
|| against the resolution. I vote * ay.” 
| Mr. BOWIE asked leave to vote, not having 
been in the Hall when his name was called. 
| Mr. MORGAN objected. 
|| Mr. BOWIE. | would have voted “ ay.” 
|| Mr. ADRAIN asked the same privilege. 
|| Mr. MORGAN objected. 
|| Mr. ADRAIN. Had 1 been in the Hall when 
| my name was called, | would have voted ‘ ay.”’ 


| 
} 


After the announcement of the vote, 
| Mr. CLAY asked the previous question on the 
| passage of the resolution. 
TheSPEAKER. The resolution has not been 
| read the third time. 
| Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois, moved to re- 
| consider the vote by which the preamble was re- 
| jeeted;and also moved to lay the motion to recon- 
|| sider on the table. 
| Mr, CLEMENS asked for the yeas and nays 
on the latter motion. 
|| ‘The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the latter motion 
| was agreed to. 
| The joint resolution was read the third time. 
|| Mr. SICKLES. I move to refer the joint res- 
| olution to the Committee of the Whole on the 
|| state of the Union. 
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Mr. CLAY. lLask for the yeas and nays on the 
commitment, I had not withdrawn the call for 
the previous question; but L understood, from a 
remark made by the Speaker, that the demand 
would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. 
it is in order. 

Mr. CLAY. Then I move the previous ques- 
tion on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. STANTON. Is it in order, after the call 
for the previous question, to move to recommit to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union? 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. STANTON. 
tion was made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. same rose and proposed to submit 
the demand for the previous question; but the 
joint resolution had not been read the third time, 
and the gentleman from Kentucky was notified 
that the demand for the previous question was not 
in order. The demand for the previous question 
is in order now. 

Mr. CLAY. Then I make that demand. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. That cuts off 
the motion of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SICKLES. Irise toa point of order. The 








In the opinion of the Chair 


It is not. 
I understood that that mo- 


gentleman from Kentucky had not the floor te | 


move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from New 
York had not resigned the floor he is entitled to 
it, and the gentleman from Kentucky cannot be 
recognized. The Chair supposed that the gen- 
tleman from New York had made his motion, and 
surrendered the floor. 

Mr. SICKLES. I had not. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from 
New York is entitled to the floor, and the motion 
for the previous question cannot be entertained so 
long as the gentleman from New York has the 
floor. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe the gentleman from 
New York had taken his seat. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York says he had not resigned the floor. The 
Chair was under the impression that he had sur- 
rendered the floor. 


Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman had resumed 


his seat, and it was to be supposed he had surren- 
dered the floor. 

Mr. SICKLES. I certainly had not resigned 
the floor. There was some conversation pending 
between the Speaker and several other gentlemen, 
to which I gave way. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky rose to demand the previous question ; and 
the Chair supposing that the gentleman from New 
York had surrendered the floor, recognized the 
gentleman from Kentucky. The gentleman from 
New York rises in his place, and says that he had 
not resigned the floor, and of course it cannot be 
taken from him. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. If the 
Speaker assigned the floor to the gentleman from 
Kentucky, can he now take it from him and give 
it back to the gentleman from New York? 

The SPEAKER. The assignment of the floor 
to the gentleman from Kentucky was under a mis- 
apprehension of facts in the mind of the Speaker. 

Mr. CRAIGE, of North Carolina. That may 
be true; but still the Speaker recognized the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and gave him the floor. 

The SPEAKER. Under a misapprehension. 

Mr. CLAY. My motion was entertained by 
the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair entertained it on 
the supposition that the gentleman from New 
York had surrendered the Wane. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Sickies] rose to a 
question of order. What was the question of 
order ? 

The SPEAKER, ‘Ihe question of order was 
that he was entitled to the floor; and that it could 
not be taken from him by the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I thought 
® rose to contend against the previous question 
being moved. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so un- 
derstand the quee:ion of order. 

Mr. SICKLES. I rose to claim the floor, not 
having surrendered it. 


of the Chair, as to whether the previous question 
is before the House, lie? 

The SPEAKER. It does. 

Mr. CLAY. ‘Then I make that appeal. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky appeals from the decision of the Chair in 
declining to receive his motion for the previous 
question. 

Mr. CLAY. No,sir. I understood that the 
demand for the previous question was entertained 
by the Chair;and now the Chair overrules it,and 
assigns the floor to another gentleman. From that 
decision of the Chair I appeal. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the 
facts, so that the gentleman from Kentucky will 
have the benefit of them. The gentleman from 
New York rose and moved to recommit the joint | 


| resolution to the Committee of the Whole on the 


state of the Union. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky rose and demanded the previous question. 
The Chair, under the supposition that the gentle- 
man from New York had surrendered the floor, | 
recognized the gentleman from Kentucky, and | 


| entertained his demand for the previous question. | 
| Thegentleman from New York rising subsequent- | 


ly, or standing on his feet all the while, claims 
his right to be heard on his motion to recommit, | 
on the ground that he had not surrendered the 
floor so as to enable the gentlemen from Kentucky 
to make his motion; and the Chair, acting under 
a misapprehension of the facts in receiving, in 
the first instance, the motion of the gentleman | 


| from Kentucky, assigns the floor to the gentleman 


from New York. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. 


I desire to | 


| make one statement. After the vote by which the 


| preamble was rejected had been announced by the 


| Speaker, I endeavored to get the floor to move the 


| intended to do. 


previous question; but the floor was assigned to 
the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] who 
then demanded the previous question, as I had 
Then, after he had demanded it, | 
I made the privileged motion to reconsider, and 
lay on the table. I understood that, at that time, 
the gentleman from Kentucky had demanded the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has misap- | 
prehended the state of the facts. 

Mr. CLAY. I withdraw the appeal from the | 
decision of the Chair. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair desires to correct | 


| the erroneous impression of the gentleman from 





| 





| I}linois. 


| could not have been 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] was recognized by the Chair, and stated 
that he proposed to demand the previous question 
on the passage of the resolution. The Chair 
stated that it was not in order at that time, inas- 
much as the joint resolution had not been read a | 
third time, pursuant to the order of the House. 
So that the demand for the previous question 


Mr. BARKSDALE. 


ending. , 
I desire to inquire of the | 


Chair if a motion to recommit the preamble and | 


resolution to the Committee on Foreign Affairs is | 


in order? 
The SPEAKER. A motion to recommit the 
reamble would not be in order, because the 
Louse has rejected the preamble and has no fur- 
ther control over it. 


A motion to recommit the | 


joint resolution would be in order if the gentle- | 


man had the floor to make the motion; but the 
gentleman from New York is entitled to the floor. 


WITHDRAWAL OF A PAPER. 


Mr., ENGLISH. I ask the gentleman from 
New York to yield me the floor for a moment. 

Mr. SICKLES. I do so, sir. 

Mr. ENGLISH. 


for the use of the Post Office Department, the affi- 


| davit of William Fuller, who is now being pros- | 


ecuted by the Post Office Department for some | 


Leave was granted for the withdrawal of the | 


paper. ] 


THE CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY——AGAIN. 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I ask the gentleman from 


New York to allow me to submit a motion to re- 
commit the joint resolution to the Committee on 


\ Foreign Affairs. 


I ask the consent of the | 
House to withdraw from the files of the House, | 


| offense. It is highly important that the paper | 
| should be withdrawn to-day, as they wiil need it || 
| to-morrow. i 
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Mr. CLAY. Does an appeal from the decision | 
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Mr. SICKLES. I must decline to yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. BARKSDALE. I am satisfied that the 
House is not prepared to vote on the resolution 
now. 

Mr. SICKLES. I think so too, and I want to 
prove it. I should have been glad if the gentle- 
man had voted with me to give the House more 
time. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. Will my col- 


league give way to me for a moment, to permit 


me to bring to the attention of the House a mat- 








| and the votes that have been taken on this ~~ 
tion, afford the most conclusive proof that 


ter in respect to which I am instructed by the 
C ~mittee on the Judiciary to ask the direction 
o* the House ? 

Mr. SICKLES yielded. 

Mr. CLARK, of lee York. Mr. Speaker, lam 
instructed by the Judiciary Committee to ask that 
they be discharged from the further consideration 
of the memorial 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I rise to a ques- 
tion of order. I ask that the matter before the 
House be disposed of before anything else is 
brought up. 

Mr. CLARK, of New York. I believe that my 





| colleague has yielded me the floor, and that [ am 


entitled to it. 
The SPEAKER. It is competent for any gen- 
tleman upon the floor to object. 


Mr. CLARK, of New York. I hope the ob- 


| jection will not be insisted on. My purpose is to 


facilitate the business of the House. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Let us dispose of 


| the business before the House; and then the gen- 


tleman can bring his case up. 
ENROLLED BILL. 


Mr. DAVIDSON, from the Committee on En- 
rolled Bills, reported that they had examined and 


| found truly enrolled an act (S. No. 86) to admit 


the State of Minnesota into the Union; when the 
Speaker signed the same. 


CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY RESUMED. 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I am too well 


aware of the impatience with which the House, 
at this period of the session, regards any extended 
discussion, to trespass long upon its attention, 
even upon so importanta topic as | regard this to 
be. But, sir, I do believe that a brief discussion, 
a few minutes devoted to a question of this char- 
acter, will not be appropriated in vain. I think 
the House will concur with me in saying that the 
record we have exhibited for the last few days, 


can 
refer to to show that the question is not correctly 
understood in many quarters of the House. 

It is well understood that negotiations are now 
pending, and have been pending for some time, 
under favorable auspices, with a view to bringing 
the two countries to an amicable understanding in 
reference to the controversies that have grown out 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. How is that known ? 

Mr. SICKLES. It is known from the Presi- 
dent’s message of December last. I have heard 
the same inquiry put many times, and | am sur- 
prised that this factis not more generally known. 
I will read a very brief extract from the message. 
After giving his views upon the British construc- 
tion of the treaty, the President says, at page 12: 

* Whilst entertaining these sentiments, I shall, neverthe- 
less, not refuse to contribute to any reasonable adjustment 
of the Central American question which is not practically 
inconsistent with the American interpretation of the treaty. 
Overtures for this purpose have been recently made by the 


British Government in a friendly spirit, which { cordially 
reciprocate.” 


Mr. CLAY. That relates to Central American 
affairs. 

Mr. SICKLES. What I have read is in rela- 
tion to the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and nothing 
elze, as I wil! prove if there is any dispute about 
it. The passage immediately preceding what I 
have read removes all doubt as to what is referred 
to. It is as follows: 

** The time spent in discussing the meaning of the Clay- 
ton and Bulwer treaty would have been devoted to this 
praiseworthy purpose, and the task would have been the 
more easily accomplished, because the interest of the two 
countries in Central America is identical, being confined to 
securing safe transits over all the routes across the isth- 
mus.’? 

Then follows the passage which I have just 
read, stating that overtures have been made by 
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the British Government of a friendly character, 

which are cordially reciprocated by the Execu- 

tive, and that negotiations are now pending. 
Now, I do say, Mr. Speaker, that when it is 








known to the House and the country that nego- | 


tiations are pending in reference to a most grave 
and delicate public question—a question that has 
given rise to a great deal of asperity of feeling 
between the two countries, that has been a subject 
of controversy for a number of years,and a topic 
upon which all must desire that there shall be, if 
possible, a friendly understanding and a removal 
of differences—it is a most extraordinary proceed- 


ing on the part of the House of Representatives | 
to interpose, without any knowledge of the pres- | 


ent state of the negotiations, whether it be favor- 
able or unfavorable, without any intimation from 
any quarter of a desire on the part of the coérdi- 
nate branch of the Government, or of the treaty- 
making power, for any action—I say itis without 
precedent in the history of this Government for 
a resolution like this to be pressed through the 
House. 

It is well known that one of the chief obstacles 
to an understanding between the two countries in 
reference to the Central America question, so far 
as it had reference to the Bay Islands and the Mos- 
quito protectorate, out of which this question of 
interpretation arises, was the fixed and settled 
views of the late Premier of England, Lord Pal- 
merston, who had adhered tenaciously, during the 


whole of his official career, to a line of policy || 


which committed the Government of Great Brit- 


ain to intervention in Central America, and the | 
acquisition of territory there; looking ever, as he | 


did, with a jealous eye to our obtaining a foothold 
in that region which would give us control over 
the commerce of the East by that channel of com- 
munication. And what renders any hostile action 
on our part, either in the House of Representa- 
tives or elsewhere at this time, not at all to be 
desired, is ihe consideration that this obstacle no 
longer exists. Lord Palmerston has retired fora 
period (we cannot tell how long) from power; and 


the Minister now in office is one whose party has | 


in no former period shown a disposition to inter- 
»08e those obstacles to an adjustment which Lord 
Palisanten always has clung to, whenever he 
has been in office, whether as Premier or as Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 


The leader of the House of Commons, Mr. | 


Disraeli, Chancellor of the Exchequer, has ac- 
knowledged, and he is the first Minister of the 
Crown who has recognized the fact, that there is 
such a thing as an American policy—a policy of 
progress, a policy of territorial and commercial 
development, a policy which must be respected. 

Mr. QUITMAN. Will the genmleman from 
New York permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SICKLES. With pleasure. 

Mr. QUITMAN. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man whether there is any reliable information 
that Great Britain, with her present Ministry, is 
about abandoning, er has abandoned, her policy 


upon the subject of the construction of the Clay- | 


ton-Bulwer treaty? In other words, whether she 
is ready to abandon her possessions in Central 
America? 


Mr. SICKLES. I will say to the gentleman 


from Mississippi that a sufficient time has not yet || 
elapsed since the present Ministry came into office | 


to ascertain precisely the opinion they are pre- 


pared to express upon that point. Lord Aberdeen, | 


who occupied a position precisely identical with 
that of the Ministry, was prepared, as was well 
understood at the time, to go for a fair adjustment 
of this question with the TWnited States, to sur- 
render the Mosquito protectorate, and to retire 
from the Bay Islands; the proof of which is con- 
tained in the correspondence which is already be- 
fore Congress. 
Mr. BLAIR. I wish to ask the gentleman from 
New York if a treaty has not already been rati- 
fied with Honduras by which Great Britain agrees 
to surrender the Mosquito protectorate and the 
Bay Islands ? 
ir. SICKLES. I will answer the gentleman 
from Missouri. He is correct in saying that a 
treaty was negotiated, but he is not correct in 
supposing that it has been ratified. It was nego- 
tinted, with the understanding that this country 


should be a party; but it was rejected in the form | 


in which it was negotiated, by the Senate, and so 
amended that it was not satisfactory to Greai 
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Britain. Great Britain has not concurred in our || of this country, to express its views, as any other 
amendment, nor has the treaty been ratified by || department of the Government. 
Honduras. It is obvious that that treaty can || attempt to abrogate the treaty, but is simply a 
never be ratified, because in fact itdeprives Hon- | recommendation to the President and the treaty- 
duras of her sovereignty over her own territory. | making power to take the proper means to abro- 
We have not claimed this as our territory, but || gate it. 
we have protested against her wresting it from || Mr.SICKLES. Iam the last person in theworld 
Honduras. |, to detract from the respect and consideration due 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. If the gentleman | to any opinion which this House might express 
will permit me, the House will bear in mind that || on any subject. Any opinion which it may ex- 
this message of President Buchanan, in reference |, press is entitled to great weight; and just for that 
to this question, is the annual message of Decem- || reason it ought not to express an opinion on a 
ber last. After eee that it is the true policy || question the state of which it is impossible that it 
to abolish this treaty, he says: | can understand, because it is not in the possession 
“Phe fact is, that when two nations like Great Britain || Of the facts on which alone a safe and reliable 
and the United States, mutually desirous, as they are, and || and prudent judgment can be formed. And [ 
I trust ever may be, of maintaining the most friendly rela- || would suggest to my friend from Mississippi that 


tions with each other, have unfortunately concluded a treaty || 3) jg ; : : 
which they understand in senses directly opposite, the it is in this that we see the wisdom of the consti- 


wisest course is to abrogate such a treaty by mutual consent, tutional adjustment of the treaty-making power. 
and to commence anew. Had this been done promptly, all || The treaty-making power, as we know, is the 
difficulties in Central America would, most probably, ere || President and Senate. For the Senate to entertain 


this have been adjusted to the satisfaction of both parties. : . . ae 
The time spent in discussing the meaning of the Clayton | a resolution of this kind, to CXpress Opinions on 


and Bulwer treaty would have been devoted to this praise- this class of questions, would be entirely consist- 
worthy purpose, and the task would have been the more || ent with its functions, because the Senate has it 





|| easily accomplished because the interest of the two coun: || jn its power, as a branch of the treaty-making 


tries in Central America is identical, being confined to se- . . 4 
curing safe transits over all the routes across the isthmus. || POWer, to ascertain at any time the state of the 


* Whilst entertaining these sentiments, I shall, neverthe- || pending negotiations. ; 
less, not refuse to contribute to any reasonable adjustment Sir, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 


of the Central American questions which is not practicaty || Ryrcure ] my colleague on the Committee on For- 
inconsistent with the American interpretation of the treaty. , 


Overtures for this purpose have been recently made by the “oF Affairs, thought the other day that it wee 
British Government in a friendly spirit, which I cordially || entirely proper for the House of Representatives 
| reciprocate ; but whether this renewed effort will result in || to take action on a question of this kind; and I 
|| Success, | am not yet prepared to express an opinion. A || may add, that the chairman of the Committee on 
| brief period will determine.” | ‘ . 
Foreign Affairs, [Mr. Cimveman,]} then a mem- 
This was in December last. ‘‘A brief period’’ | ber of this House, but now in the other branch 
| has since intervened, and yet nothing has been || of Congress, took the same view, in analogy, to 
|| done. || the opinions which are often expressed by the 
|| Mr. SICKLES. ‘A brief period’ in the pro- || House of Commons on questions of foreign pol- 
|| gress of a negotiation between the United States | icy. Gentlemen will at once see the wide distinc- 
,and Great Britain, upon a complicated and diffi- | tion between the functions of the House of Com- 
cult question like this, is a relative term. It is || mons in reference to matters of foreign policy and 
_ not five minutes, nor five days, nor five months. || the appropriate limitations of duty prescribed by 
Negotiations, as we know, have been pending | the Constitution upon the House of Represent- 
with that nation upon this subject for several || atives. 
ears. But my friend from Virginia miscontrues, |, Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Do I understand 
think, entirely the first paragraph which he | the gentleman to say that there is but one prece- 
‘reads. It is very evident, from the context, that || dent for this sort of action in the history of the 
the President does not recommend to this House || country? 
anything like legislation with a view of abrogat- || Mr.SICKLES. I said that I was aware of but 
|| ing that treaty; but he expresses what is a very || one precedent in the history of the country where 
palpable truth, that it would have been far better, || legislative action was invoked to abrogate treaties. 
|| looking back to the difficulties which have sur- || I referred to the precedent of 1798, in the case of 
|| rounded this controversy, and looking to the fact || the French treaties. 
that the constructions placed upon the treaty by || Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I thought the gen- 
the two Powers are wholly irreconcilable, that it || tleman referred to the resolutions about Oregon— 
would have been far better if the treaty had been || the joint occupancy resolutions, so called. That 
abrogated ‘* by mutual consent’’ in the early part | was a different sort of case. 
of the controversy. Mr. SICKLES. That was a recommendation 
Mr. Speaker, there is but one precedent in the | to give notice, by the terms of the treaty, where 
_ history of this country, in which a step of this || either party was at liberty to give a notice of 
kind has been taken with a view of the abroga- || twelve months, terminating a joint occupation of 
| tion of atreaty. I call the attention of the gen- || territory. 
| tleman from Virginie to a part of the extract, } Mr. QUITMAN. I pledge the honorable gen- 
from which he read, to show that it was not the || tleman from New York that I can furnish him 
intention of the President to recommend action || with half a dozen precedents, from the most dis- 
|| upon the part of Congress. The President says | tinguished men who have ever been in the House 
|| it would have been better to have abrogated the || of Representatives, where they have expressed 
|| treaty by mutualconsent. About that there is no || their wishes, or their hopes, or their disposition, 
|| difficulty or question. There could be no cause | to check the Srey een Power In reference 
of complaint upon the part of any one if it had || to Spain, I recollect when Mr. Clay presented in 








'| been done by mutualconsent. But, sir, this legis- || this House resolutions in regard to the Executive 
|| lation proposes nothing of that kind. This res- || duties on the subject of certain treaties. I have 
| olution declares in the preamble reasons which || not the precedents with me now, but I can furnish 
|| are wholly irreconcilable in the idea of abrogation || them. 
|| by mutual consent. Mr. SICKLES. Ido not mean to say, Mr. 
To abrogate the treaty in the manner indicated || Speaker, and I have not said, that there is no pre- 
| by this resolution would be an initiatory step ina || cedent for an expression of opinion by this House 
war policy; and the question for the House to con- || with reference to the foreign policy of the coun- 
| sider is, whether it is prepared, without a knowl- || try. I am quite aware that there are several in- 
edge of the present state of the question, without || stances in which such views have been expressed. 





a knowledge of the condition of the negotiations, || But what I said then, and what I adhere to now 
of its own mere motion, not itself a part of the is, that there is but one instance in which an at- 
treaty-making power, to take an initiatory step || tempt was made, successfully or unsuccessfully, 
in a war policy on this question? to induce the House of Representatives, as 4 
Mr. QUITMAN. [If the gentleman will per- || branch of Congress, to pass a resolution ora bill 
mit me, I will correct what I think is a misappre- || abrogating a treaty, or demanding its abrogation; 
hension on his part of the object of this resolu- || but one instance prior to this, and that was, as | 
tion. The resolution is not to abrogate this || have said, in 1798, in reference to our treaties with 
treaty, but is a mere modest recommendation to || France; that was a war measure, and adopted as 

| the President asa part of the treaty-making power | such, It was a part of a programme of warlike 
—a recommendation from the Representatives of |, legislation, embracing an act of non-intercourse 
with France, followed soon afterwards by author- 











the people. And, sir, let me say that, in my 


opinion, this House has as much right under the | ity to our cruisers to make reprisals on French 
Constitution, in Shaping the great foreign policy || vessels at sea, 
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